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THE TARFALA GLACIER IN NORTHERN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s highest mountains are located in the Kebnekaise Range in 
Lapland north of the Arctic Circle. The Tarfala Glacier is one of the 
many impressive spectacles which brings mountain climbers and 
hikers every summer to this rugged and majestic region. Sweden 
deeply appreciates the health-giving properties of Lapland and_ it 
provides free shelters for its citizens over hundreds of square miles 
of challenging terrain. At one resort skiing continues until mid- 
summer when it is possible to ski at midnight by the light of the sun. 


‘ACCORDING TO THE SWEDES themselves, 
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Be ice aD 
rclic ae 


By Hudson Strode 


Swedish-American News Exchange 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


From June 11 to July 2 the full route of the midnight 
sun can be followed in northern Sweden. This picture 
was taken at midnight in June. 


the climax to 
Sweden’s tourism lies almost a thousand miles north of Stockholm, 
Yar above the Arctic Circle. The British discovered its peaceful 


-excitements a decade before the war, but few Americans venture 


entire area. 


into Lapland, though today it is as easy for the comfort-loving 
traveler as it is for the rugged whose symbol is the rucksack. 

We know that three adventurous Frenchmen including the 
dramatist, Jean Francois Regnard, visited the rémote region as 
long ago as August 18, 1681; for in the little church of Jukkas- 
jarvi, the oldest village in Lapland, the indefatigable travelers 
inscribed in Latin, “Here we stand, where our world ends.” 

We have no record of their means of transportation, but today 
they could travel on a commodious passenger train equipped with 
private bedrooms or by airplane. 

On a map of Sweden one Sées that the northernmost and ae est 
province called Lapland holds almost a third of the kingdom’s 
It has approximately the area of Pennsylvania. 
Lapland has about one inhabitant to the square mile and their entire 
number in Sweden is only some 6,240, including both the settled 
Lapps and the nomads with their reindeer herds. (Norwegian 


Lapps number about twenty thousand and the Finnish Lapps hardly . 
two thousand.) The Lapps, who have been in the region since about 
500 B.C., are outnumbered six times by people of Finnish descent. 


The municipality of Kiruna, the great iron center, which achieved 
a population of 11,000 as early as 1909, holds more pute Swedes 
than there are apps in all Sweden. 

The Swedes who live in Lapland look just like the blue-eyed, 


Pix 
The Laps who live in northern Sweden still wear their traditional 


costumes. For many of them summer provides a happy period of 
respite from the arducus winter treks with their reindeer herds. 


fair-haired Swedes in the south, though they seem to have broader 
shoulders and to be more taciturn. Those who have homes in the 
lake-dotted hinterland away from the settlements work their little 
farms, raise oats, barley and potatoes, keep a horse and four cows, 
hire out as foresters in the winter, and add to their slender incomes 
by running motor boats for occasional tourists in the summer. 
They are unfailingly courteous, and as hospitalable as their simple 
amenities permit. 

Much of Lapland is waste, with nothing to recommend it but 
invigorating air and wild virgin beauty under the winter moon or 
the sun of the midsummer Arete: But vast quantities of trees are 
felled and floated down swift-running rivers to the pulp and paper 
mills. The northern provinces contribute much more to the national 
economy than timber and romantic scenery. At Boliden is Sweden’s 
great gold mine, and clustered in Lapland are Kiruna and Gallivare 
and Malmberget, with the world’s richest iron-bearing mountains. 
The horsepower of tumultuous waterfalls of Lapland, the “white 
coal,” has been harnessed at Porhus to electrify not only industry 
and the railways, but to bring light and labor-saving devices and 
radios into humble rural homes. 

My Swedish friend Allan Kastrup and I went to northern 
Sweden by plane to Lulea, 730 miles northeast of Stockholm on the 
Gulf of Bothnia. In the late afternoon we took off from Bromma 
Airport, and as there is no night in the northern summer it is an 
ideal time for clarity of vision. The plane flies along the variegated 
and many-islanded coast washed by the blue gulf waters and then 
traverses thousands of wooded acres, broken by silvery lakes and 
fertile pastures and by modern pulp mills and bush towns, all lying 
like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle neatly fitted together. 

At half-past nine when we landed at Lulea it seemed no more 
than late afternoon. Founded by Gustavus Adolphus early in the 
seventeenth century, Lulea is a pleasant, solid town, with a popula- 
tion of 14,000. The seat of a bishopric and the summer depot for 
iron ore from Kiruna and Ga§allivare, it is a lively seaport from May 
until November, when ice cakes the gulf. 

Kastrup had prepared me for everything except for the atmos- 
phere of the Riviera, when we dined at half-past ten on a roofless 
veranda off from Stadshotellet’s winter dining room. Our table 
was set close to the fluted iron balustrade, whose pillars supported 
blue and white porcelain jars spilling over with pink geraniums. 
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steel mill and the model cottages of the workers set 
in the aromatic pine woods. By 1950 this mill will’ 
be producing three-hundred-thousand tons of 
finished steel a year. At luncheon at the administra- 
tion building we found potted plants in every avail- 
able window ledge and vases of flowers on each 
office desk and table. 

At 1:09 our train left for Kiruna. We changed 
to the express at Boden, Sweden’s greatest military 
stronghold, which lies only forty-five minutes north- 
west of Lulea. The mountain fortifications of Boden 
are a closely guarded secret. The reason for such a 
fortress in the far north is, of course, Russia. The 
lilac bushes that line the street parallel with the 
tracks were still in bloom in mid-July, and in their 
half-shade soldiers and their girls sat holding hands. 

At three o’clock the train passed Sandtrask, where 
the world’s most northerly sanatorium stands on a 
hill above a lake. The white cows that furnish milk 
for the patients were digesting their morning’s 
grazing in the shade of white barked birches. 

At. Gallivare, with its nearby iron mountains, 
three male Lapps boarded the train, and I was glad 
to see that neither modernity nor the recent war had 
caused them to give up their traditional costume of 
blue woolen blouses with skirts half the length of 
their thighs and enormous scarlet pompoms on their 
blue caps. A group of Lapps with a pack of thick- 
haired Lapp dogs, black, white and honey-colored, 
had come to see them off. 

3etween Gallivare and Kiruna the landscape is so 
barren and desolate that the garden town of Kiruna, 
lying between the two great iron mountains Luossa- 
vaara and Kirunavaara, seems almost to be a mirage. 
The flower-boxed station, with the attractive hotel 
close by, gives a first impression of arriving at some 


Black Star 


AT WORK IN THE MINES picture-book resort town in the Swiss Alps. 
The iron ore at Kiruna is so plentiful that most of the mining is done at A tall youngish man with prematurely gray hair, 


the surface or in open pits. It is estimated that the abundant supply of 


ore cannot be exhausted within a century. and carrying gray gloves, met us at the station. We 


drove to the iron company’s guest house, set among 
trees and hung with gay orange awnings and win- 


Edging the balustrade and making a decorative screen were the dow boxes of white petunias. Matured cauliflower, head lettuce, 

gently quivering tops of silver birches. In a shell-like pavilion at spinach, beets and brussel sprouts were growing in open beds in 

the end of the terrace four musicians played Viennese waltzes and these frigid latitudes, where snow remains through May. The 

haunting pieces by Sibelius, whose country lay Just across the gulf, garden walls were lined with columbine and fuschias, and border- 
Like sun worshipers gathering in the white summer night for ing the walks were golden calendulas, which the Swedes call “ring 

some mystic-Nordic rite, townfolk come to the hotel’s spacious flowers.” 

terraces to drink coffee or beer and to watch the almost inperceptible The young engineer, who still carried his gray gloves as he 


transhguration of one day into another. And though 
the parties are gay-spirited, people speak softly. At 
twelve the music stops and no more food is served 
on the dining room terrace, only drinks and coffee 
in the terrace café. When all service stops at two 
in the morning, some guests linger on, for it is hard 
to go to bed on such incomparable nights. At last 
we tore ourselves away from the midnight spell, and 
went to our rooms and drew the heavy black curtains 
to shut out the sunrise. : 

When I came downstairs sometime after eight, I 
found that the hotel dining room did not open for 
breakfast in summer until half-past nine. So I took 
a stroll in search of coffee past the pretty square 
and thé museum. Within three blocks I found a 
little corner restaurant called Lundqvist’s, spanking 
new and modern, all glass and blond wood. It was 
filled with workmen wearing caps and white collar 
men reading the morning paper. Kastrup trailed me 
and we breakfasted on coffee and wiener bread and 


Swedish-American Line 


toscas with almonds and a jug of rich milk. : LIGHT IN THE ARCTIC NIGHT 
The shops do not open until half-past nine. But Kiruna possesses an abundant supply of electrical power and work in the 
at that hour a car came for us, and we spent two . eos cone ane the long winter nights of the arctic without 
fe eee et tick i? ng ; bare interruption. e mines operate twenty-four hours a day producin e 
hours. visiting the brand-new. government-owned finest ore to be found in Europe. 4 e ins 
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walked among the vegetable beds, explained how the soil was 
heated by electric coils run under the ground and serviced from 
Porjus Power Station a hundred miles away. With the sun shin- 
ing almost the entire night, the maturing time of vegetables was 
vastly accelerated. As a climax to our amazement, the gardener 
opened the door of a small glass conservatory. There, in a cubic 
| footage no more than that of the luxurious bathroom at the guest- 
[house hotel, grapes grew to the top of the sharp-angled roof as 
'prodigally as in the vinyards of Burgundy. From this little room 
“almost seven hundred pounds of grapes had been gathered the 
“previous year. It was July eighteenth and some of the grapes were 
‘already ripe. 

_ At a quarter past eleven we were roused from a siesta to make a 
_ journey to the top of the Luossavaara to try to catch the midnight 
“sun. The manager drove us through the twilit night along the 
town’s tree-lined streets, where folk still pedaled bicycles, and 
youths and maidens paused before doorways and at corners saying 
good night. : 
~ “These white summer nights are not so good for romance,” I re- 
marked. “There’s no seclusion.” 


“But a winter night lasts six months,” the manager reminded me, 
laughing. “Of course, it’s not really all black then; moonlight on 
snow is brilliant for skiing, and on moonless nights star reflections 
on the snow make a lovely light.” 

_ We left the automobile and walked to a funicular shed, where 
waited the four-compartment car that bore workmen up the heights. 
The manager struck a cable with an iron bar as a signal to the 
‘operator at the top, and we began the slow ascent. 


Like a volcano rising from a plain, the Luossavaara stood by 


itself. On its summit it was like being at the top of the world. 


€ - < Black Star 
~ EDUCATION FOR YOUNG NOMADS' 
The Swedish government has established schools t> bring 
education to the children of the nomad Lapps. In addition to 
the three R’s the students are taught everything essential 
about reindeer herding as well as practical knowledge of 
the northland in which they must make their living. 


"Black. Star 
DAUGHTER OF LAPLAND 


The women of Lapland derive a sturdy physique from gener- 

ations of forebears who have followed the herds of reindeer 

through the arctic forests and over the tundra. Today they 

are benefiting from the social services which the Swedish 
government gives them. 


Below us to the south lay the town and the lake backed by the vast 
terraces of Kirunavaara, where mining is done sculpturally in 
truncated tiers. That other iron mountain might have been some 
stupendous pagan temple created by the Toltecs of ancient Mexico. 
Now strung with twinkling electric lights and adorned with one 
gigantic globe at the very top like a stationary planet, it looked more 
like something in a fabulous land of faery than a productive iron 
mine. 

Far to the west rose the snowy peaks of Kebnekaise, Sweden’s 
highest mountain range. Ten miles to the east beyond the Torne 
River lay Jukkasjarvi, the oldest village in Lapland. Through 
powerful field glasses the distant sleeping hamlet seemed only a 
short wall over the mellow meadows. 

The whole northern sky was aflame as if the Arctic Ocean were 
on fire. Like vaporous breastworks, pearl-pink clouds stretched 
along the frontier of the horizon blocking any possible view of the 
sun itself. Though we were six days too late to see the full sun at 
midnight, we stared fixedly through the space-devouring lenses, 
and then with vnaided eye, as if intense desire had the power of 
conjuration. At twelve minttes past twelve, the misty clouds parted 
like drawn stage curtains, and we saw poised in a sea of red-gold 


-ether, the convex back of a crimson porpoise. It was only the tip 


top of the sun, for its bulk was hidden by the rim of the world, as 
an iceberg’s mass is submerged beneath the ocean’s surface. Not 
until the middle of the next June could the full golden round be 
seen at midnight. 

We were not too disappointed, however, for the novelty of seeing 
the sun at precisely midnight was as nothing compared to beholding 
the wonder of the sleeping world from the mountain top. The 
flame-tinted sky laid a mystic patina over the landscape. Without 
beneft of moon'or stars, the arctic heavens achieved a glory beyond 
that of lush tropical nights. 

At eleven o'clock that same morning we visited the mines of 
Karunavaara. The ore is so plentiful that almost all the mining is 
done from the surface and visitors may watch the miners working 
the open pits, but when the signal for blasting comes they must 
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A WHITE NIGHT IN THE ARCTIC 


In summer the luminous, rosy, night sky adds wonder and enchantment 

to the lakes, hills and mountains of arctic Sweden. In the sheltered vales 

and pockets of the hills and along the shores of lakes in the northernmost 
parts of the country wild flowers grow in the wildest profusion. 


ARCTIC RIVIERA 


The Abisko Tourist Station is Sweden’s foremost resort above the Polar 
Circle. The hotel stands in the midst of a wilderness near a canyon cut 
by a frothing stream facing the Tornetrask and backed by violet tinted 


mountains patched with snow. 


follow the rules of taking cover. Blasting is done three to five times 
a day. At noon, when most of the men are having their lunches in 
the safety of stoutly-timbered dining rooms, the principal blasting 
occurs. 

One goes up the Kirunavaara in another cable car, and peers over 
stout railings at the man-carved canyon where millions of cubic 
yards of iron ore have been dug and sent to the markets of the 
world. Far down in the valleys. steam shovels scoop up the rich 
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black ore and little ore cars move on the contin 
ually revised tracks. Miners climb and descend lad- 
ders like figures in a dream, and men work in pairs, | 
one holding the other for safety reasons, while he ~ 
does some dangerous task. There is no pressure, 
no hurry, no tension of increased production. Every | 
move is made with Swedish precision and modera- 
tion, 


In this region where it is night all winter, power- 
ful electric lights flood the open mines both day and 
night, and men can workvat midnight as conyenient- 
ly as at noon, 

The directors of the company have no fear that 
the Lapland supply of iron will be exhausted with- 
in a century, for an estimated two billion tons of 
ore still remains. The quality is so high that the 
iron content is 60 to 71 per cent, as compared with 
other European ores of only 35 to 40 per cent. 
Though Kiruna, the richest of all iron deposits, 
began its operations virtually “only yesterday,” 
early in this century, Sweden has been supplying 
iron from other mines.for almost a thousand years. 

To make up for the geographical disadvantages 
of arctic Kiruna, the miners are among the highest 
paid workmen in Europe, and there are other com- 
pensations, beside those of not having to work un- 
derground. First rate primary schools and technical 
high schools are provided for the children, and 
university scholarships are offered. The miners’ 
houses are attractive and equipped with modern 
gadgets to make housekeeping convenient. The 
company has provided apartment houses for aged 
employees and their wives or widows. Most of the 
workers ski in winter, and go shooting or camping 
in the summer vacations. There are dance halls 
and an auditorium for lectures and amateur theatri- 
cals. 

The unique church standing on a hillside was 
designed by Gunnar Wickman to suggest a Lap- 

-pish tent. All the light is concentrated at the top, 
where elongated glass windows are set in the tall 
gables. Gilded statues of Norse heroes break the 
brown shingles of the exterior. 

Not far from the edifice, within a circle of ee 
trees, is the simple Viking grave of Hjalmar Lund- 
bohm, (1855-1926), the foneiee of Kiruna. This 
geologist and doctor of philosophy inspired the de- 
velopment of the mines and laid out the towns in 
an arctic wilderness with that innate Swedish sense 
of order and good taste that links beauty and human 
welfare with industrialization and profit. 

On another rise of ground stands the crematorium, 
where hollyhocks bloom and brick walls are broken 
with spaces for funeral urns. The crematorium is 
a special blessing to this area where the ground 
is frozen too hard for grave digging for half the 
year, and where in former days the coffined dead 
were stacked in the cemetery chapel until the sum- 
mer thaw. FS 

To get to the ancient village of Jukkasjarvi, we 
drove through reindeer land that looked like Arctic 
Finland, with stands of spruce, pine and birch, and 
the ground carpeted with lacy reindeer moss, on 
which the beasts feed in winter. Although Jukkas- 

jarvi has no special antique aspect, it dates from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Because the houses are of wood they 
have been rebuilt from time to time, and the tone of the village 
is created as much by a noted modern school for Lapp children, 
a spick and span cooperative shop, and a spotless home for aged 
Lapps, as by the dwellings of weathered wood. 

Jukkasjarvi has been visited by foreign travelers since 1681, 
and during the last three decades hunting parties, including: mem- 


European 


European 


a 


rs OE: the royal Sealy, came here for Mane Papila’s famous 

eindeer bone dinners, in which the piece de résistance was a 
specially prepared dish of marrow of reindeer bone. 

t At Jukkasjarvi is the oldest church above the Arctic Circle, 
it was first built by Charles IX in 1611, the year in which the 
| King James’ Version of the Bible was published and Shakespeare's 
Niche Tempest was first performed at Court. The present building 

was erected in 1726. 

The names of scores of Mictnetiched travelers whose visits 
| dated from 1681—ranging from Polish princes and Italian mar- 
—quises to Karn von Linné, the great Swedish botanist—are left 
on parchment, on wood, and in visitors’ books. As far as the 
record goes, the first American to visit Jakkasjarvi was one who 
| signed himself simply “W. Langhorn, United States of America, 

July 23,.1787.” 

In a grove of silver birches stood the little wooden church, 
surrounded like an English churchyard with graves and tomb- 
stones. It was a peaceful place, made sweeter by the flutelike 


whistle of the dotterel and the Finnish song of two reapers cut-' 


ting the scented hay in the field that sloped to the river. On the 
granite slabs and wooden crosses the same names recurred, as if 
the village had carried on through the years with no more than 
thirty or forty family names, some Swedish, some Finnish, some 
Lappish. Though the prayer books lying in the pews were in 
Finnish, most of the people of Jukkasjarvi are trilingual, speak- 
ing Swedish and Lappish too. 
. in July the majority of Lapps are in the mountain pastures 
‘with their reindeer herds, but in the autumn they return to their 
Winter quarters, and then fora fortnight the church is bustling 
with funerals, marriages, and christenings. The Festival of the 
Annunciation on March 25 marks an active time in the icy spring. 
Lapps come from great distances in their reindeer sledges, bring- 
‘ing the winter’s dead, frozen stiff and lashed to tree branches. 
The bodies are coffined, the burial service read, and a handful 


of earth sprinkled on each casket, and then the caskets are stored 
ina pit until June thaws the ground for digging. When the 
actual burials take place, the families and frends of the deceased 
are far away in the mountains with their reindeer. 

Though good country roads lead from Kiruna in three direc- 
tions, there is no road whatever to Abisko Tourist Station, Sweden’s 
foremost resort above the Polar Circle. One walks or rides the 
train. By railway the journey takes an hour and a halt. 

Kastrup and I got window seats in the observation-smoking 
car. After the roadbed began to skirt the long lake known as 
Tornetrask, a series of magnificent views unfolded. Tornetrask 
is, to me, by far the most beautiful and exciting of all the Swedish 
lakes. But it is only for a brief lease in summer that the deep- 
anchored ice relents under a melting twenty-four-hour sun, and 
the frosted surface becomes a vibrant cobalt blue. Tier after tier 
of blunted fawn-pink hills rise from its edges, the farther and 
higher ones marked with snow-spotted deer. 

At Abisko Tourist Station the rambling hotel stands in the 
midst of a wilderness near a canyon cut by a frothing stream, 
facing the Tornetrask and backed by violet-tinted mountains 
patched with snow. Built of wood and stained an oakleaf yellow, 
the hostelry grew up on the spot where temporary shelters were 
constructed for the men working on the Lulea-Narvik railroad in 
1902-1905. It accommodates comfortably one hundred and forty 
guests, and from March to October it is open with full staff. 
During the winter it operates with a reduced staff. In all seasons 
reservations should be made far ahead, for there is rarely a vacant 


room. 

The uninitiated, who might well expect a barren icy waste this 
far north, are amazed at yellow pansies and columbine growing in 
the railway station beds, and at the begonias and tulips in the hotel 
gardens. Though I myself had become acquainted with the marvels 
of Arctic blossoming in Kiruna, I was unprepared for the profusion 

(Continued on Page 34) 


ARCTIC FISHING 


The rivers and lakes in Lapland abound with trout, salmon and other fish, while halibut and Greenland shark in the northern seas 
attract numerous Norwegian and Russian fishermen. Tourists to Lapland interested in fishing are amply rewarded by an abundance of 
7 Reet. 3 ; ‘ incomparable Lapland trout. 


How to be 
an American 
Abroad 


By George Kent 


ON A TRAIN, going from Paris to Marseilles some months ago, 
I sat in a crowded compartment with a young American. Feeling 
warm, he opened a window. A good idea back home, but the 
French have a national allergy to that shuddersome thing—a draft. 
The other occupants looked uncomfortable. One elderly women 
shivered slightly and wrapped her coat about her shoulders. 

Observing this, the fellow said to her in high school French: 
“Madame is cold.” And with that he got up and shut the window. 
There were six others in the compartment, all French, and it was 
clear from the look on their faces that all six had decided then and 
theresthat this American was all right. Some of them, I am sure, 
told the story to their families. My friend had scored for the 
We oe Ac 

An estimated 1,500,000 Americans are going abroad this year. 
These travelers, quite apart from the two billion dollars they spend, 
will exert a great deal of influence, for each is an individual, 
walky-talky exhibit of America. What each person does and says 
determines the impression that Europeans and Latin Americans 
will have of the United States. And good public relations are simply 
the sum total of innumerable pleasant personal contacts. 

Most. American tourists do well by their country. A diplomat 
friend of mine figured these good travelers at between eighty and 
ninety percent of the total. It is the ten or twenty percent who make 


the trouble. They brag, they swagger, they get drunk. Mostly, they / 


err in being thoughtless. For many, getting away from home seems 
to mean getting away from decency in human relations. 

In Spain, I saw two Americans ride their bicycles down the 
spacious aisle’ of an old cathedral. To them, it was a great lark. 
The Spaniards were deeply offended at the sacrilege. They won- 
dered, audibly, if the visitors would think of doing such a thing 
at home. A Chinese I know has complained to me about the way 
some Americans behave in the temples of his country. They perch, 
their children on the altars to take «snapshots. Naturally, the 
Chinese are shocked at the profanation. 

Lack of common sense in dress can be easily misunderstood. 

Both Mexico City and Paris have complained bitterly of American 
tourists who roam the streets in shorts and slacks. Another example: 
~in Panama, salesmen from a number of countries were angling for 
a highly profitable contract. An American quoted the best terms, 
yet his firm did not get the contract. The reason? He had made 
his calls without a coat, in shirtsleeves, a costume justified by the 
heat but not by Latin notions of propriéty. It was interpreted as 
disrespect, and rightly so, since the man probably wouldn’t have 
dressed this way for an important business call at home. 
_ Here at home, our teen-age sense of humor condones sloppy 
clothing for casual wear. Yet someone just back from England told 
me of seeing two girls “doing” Westminster Abby in rolled-up 
dungaree pants and dangling shirt tails. No one rebuked the 
cut-ups. Onlookers merely murmured, “Oh, Americans.” 


The American Just for souvenirs often smudges our good name. 
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Photograph from Air France 


Flowers are important to the Parisian and are to be found in 
profusion the year round according to season. While the great 
flower market is the Quai Aux Fleurs on the Left Bank, flowers 
are sold on the streets throughout the day either from flower- 
filled carts or by vendors with their wares in boxes or baskets. 
Here an American girl caréfully selects a corsage. 


One smart youngster stole the gavel out of the Peace Palace in The 
Hague. Funny to him, but shocking to Europeans as the story got 
about. Another carved his initials in an ancient altar of a great 
cathedral. Another sawed a finely sculptured head from a four- 
hundred-year-old monument in Portugal and took it away with 
him. In hotels, Americans make away with ash trays, towels, silver. 

Here are words of wisdom from a State Department booklet 
called Information for Bearers of Passports: “As we act, so are 
we judged. Tourists who assume an air of arrogance or who 
transcend the common bounds of decency in human conduct can do 
more in the course of an hour to break down the elements of 
friendly approach between peoples than the government can do in 
the course of a year in trying to stimulate friendly relations.” 

You, the tourist, as an envoy without title, have it in your 
power to smooth and speed the work of international relations. 
You who live in hotels and eat in restaurants meet the people whose 
opinion of America is made up of encounters with Americans like 
yourself, ; 

Consider the fact that each of the 1,500,000 tourists going abroad 
this year will have contact, extended or brief, with at least one- 
hundred people. These 150,000,000 meetings, if kindly, can become 
a potent force in welding peoples closer together. 

Wherever you land, you are sure to find customs inspectors 
who run irreverent paws through your chiffons ; immigration officers 
who ask embarrassing questions; porters who sneer at your tip; 
taxi drivers who gyp you. At your hotel you will encounter maids 
whe lose your laundry and telephone girls who forget to give you 
messages. In restaurants there will be waiters who -put things on 
your bill you did not order, or whose occasionally inaccurate totals 
are somehow always in their favor. 

When these things happen, don’t swear at the fo.ry French, the 
damned Dutch, or the lousy Latins. Relax and recollect that similar 
occurrences have often dimmed your disposition at home; you're 
not going to let them spoil your fun here. 

Money, handled intelligently, makes friends. This means: neither 
cheat nor let yourself be cheated. When you check -your bill care- 
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ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL IN VENICE 


I 


George Pickow from Three Lions, Inc. 


. The Cathedral of St. Mark, begun about 830 and rebuilt after a fire in 976, was entirely reconstructed with Oriental splendor in the 
; Byzantine style after the middle of the eleventh century. The Church and Campanile stand on the east side of the Piazza of St. Mark, 
one if the most striking evidences cf the ancient glory of Venice. 


fully, you at once have the "respect of the man who tenders it, for 
he is a businessman. If you find an error, he will think more of 
you, especially if you are not quarrelsome or abusive about it. 
When he settles down in his café chair at the end of the day’s work, 
he is likely to remark: “These Americans are not so dumb!” - 


Hotel tipping is simpler abroad than at home, One does not 
tip for purely routine! labors but pays a fixed percentage of the bill, 


_ usually fifteen to twenty per cent. This tip is distributed so as to. 


take care of the employees you don’t see, as well as those you en- 
counter. In restaurants, the tip is sometimes included in the check, 
“sometimes not. Clear up this point when you get your bill. No 
one will think badly of you. If the tip is included, add another three 


to.five per cent and everybody will be pleased ; if not fifteen per cent 
of the total will be satisfactory. Reckless tipping is as bad as no 
tipping. It won’t get you better service. — 

Some American travelers have the absurd notion that we are 
the only generous people on earth. Let them share the experiences 
T’ve had on trains without diners, where time and again Europeans 
and Latin Americans have divided their sandwiches with me, passed 
the bottle of wine, offered me a precious cigarette. When I’ve 
arrived in a town late at night, they have offered me a bed. In 
Toulon, France, recently, the proprietor of a restaurant trotted 
three blocks to his home to get me a scarce item, a cigar. When 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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IN THE HEART OF THE BAYOUS 


Joseph Bondreaux who was borh in the bayou region gives a superb performance as the half-wild Cajun boy who is the hero of ‘Louisiana 
Story.” He is seen here paddling through the alligator-infested water in search of his pet raccoon. The bayous found along the Mis- 
sissippi are distributaries rather than tributaries and serve as drainage outlets for overflow waters. 
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“OULSLANA ayous 


by Robert Flaherty 


Photographs from Standard Oil Company, New Jersey 


During Bie long career as a maker of documentary films 
Robert Flaherty has produced such distinguished pictures 
as “Nanook ot the North,” “Man of Aran,” ‘Moana of 
the South Seas’ and “Plephant Boy.” In the following 
article he describes how he made his recent film “Louisi- 
ana Story.” It is a beautiful record of life among the 
Cajuns who live in the bayou region where rich supplies 
of petroleum have recently been discovered. 


. : pl Editorial Note 


\ 


IT WAS A DAY in spring, almost three years ago now. I was 


‘resting on my farm in Vermont with no particular plans in mind 
when a note came from a friend of a friend of mine in Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey). 


The note put a proposition to me: Would I be interested ‘in 
making a film which would project the difficulties and risk of 
getting oil out of the ground—admittedly an industrial film, yet 


_ one which would have enough story and entertainment value to 


_ luncheon conferences with people in the Jersey company. 


play in standard motion picture houses at an admission price? 


On my next trip to New York I had the first of a series of 
In the 


course of these luncheons they managed to communicate to me 


some of the excitement and os that surrounds the oil 


' business. 


The upshot of it was that I agreed to spend three months 


- finding out whether I thought I could make an interesting pic- 
_ ture about oil, 


Mrs. Flaherty and a set out in our car for the Southwest. 


‘ We drove thousands of miles. We visited boom towns and ghost 


towns and listened to tales spurr by old-timers. We found limit- 
less plains, dotted with derricks. 
But we kept reminding ourselves that even in westerns, horses 


galloped. In the oil country the derricks stood straight and rigid 


against the sky. Nothing moved. We couldn’t get it out of our 


f So-st r 
of Louisiana. 


minds that the real drama of oil was taking place deep in the 

earth at that very moment, concealed from the eye of the camera. 
In the course of our wanderings we came to the bayou country 

We were enchanted by the gentle, gay and pic- 


- turesque people of French descent who inhabit this little-known 


‘section of the United States; a people who have managed to pre- 
serve the individual flavor af their culture. 


We were delighted 


- with their’ customs, their superstitions, their folk-tales of were- 
wolves and mermaids, handed down from generation to genera- 


‘tion. But we weren’t getting~any closer to a film about oil. 


Then one day we stopped the car for lunch near the edge of 


a bayou. Suddenly, over the heads of the marsh grass, an oil derrick 


‘came into our view. It was moving up the bayou, towed by a 


7g launch’ In motion, this familiar structure suddenly became poetry, 


had our picture. 


its slim lines rising clean and taut above the unending flatness 


of the marshes. 


I looked at Frances. She looked at me. We knew then we 


Almost immediately a story began to take shape in our minds. 


ROBERT FLAHERTY 


Robert Flaherty spent nearly two years in the bayou region 
making “Louisiana Story.” 


It was a story built around that derrick which moved so silently, 
so majestically into the wilderness, probed for oil beneath the 
watery ooze, and then moved on again, leaving the land as un- 
touched as before it came. 

But we had to translate our thesis—the impact of science 
on a simple, rural community—into terms of people. 

For our hero, we dreamed up a half-wild Cajun boy of the 
woods and bayous. To personalize the impact of industry, we 
developed the character of a driller who would become a friend 
to the boy, eventually overcoming his shyness and reticence. 

The other characters of the film developed naturally around 
these two. All the parts would be played, not by professional 
actors, but by people who had never faced a camera. This policy 
I have followed in all my films, because I believe you get more 
sincere emotion, more convincing drama out of the natural re- 
sponses of simple folk than you can out of Hollywood’s best 
acting talent. 

The story almost wrote itself. We shot it up to New York 
and got an okay from Jersey’s board of directors. Only at that, 


point did we make a definite deal to go ahead with the film. 


Meanwhile, we had moved to Abbeville, Louisiana, in the heart 
of the bayou country. We rented a lovely old house on a back 
street where we set up field headquarters with a small staff. We 
converted a huge closet into a dark room and the front porch 
into a cutting room. We acquired a station wagon with a camera 
platform on top, and a cabin cruiser to get us out in the bayous. 

Then came the difficult business of casting. I spent perhaps 
more time on this aspect of picture making than on any other, for 
I believe that the secret of success in making this type of film 
lies in finding the right people. 

We broke up into parties and combed the countryside for the 
types we were seeking, taking literally hundreds of photographs 
of people. 

Mrs. Flaherty and Richard Leacock, the cameraman, heard 
about a promising boy in a remote. parish, and decided to drive 
over and have a look at him. On the way, they stopped in at 
a cabin to ask directions, and there, staring at them from a photo- 
graph on top of the radio, was the face of Joseph Boudreaux, the 
boy who plays the lead in Lowisiana Story. 

But Joseph had gone to the nearest town for an ice cream cone, 
walking the twelve miles barefoot. My wife and Ricky immedi- 
ately got into the car and went to look for him, afraid to get too 
excited until they had run the necessary tests. They found him 
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JOSEPH AND HIS PET RACCOON 
Joseph Boudreaux is a typical Cajun, Hardy and fun loving, he “works and plays with equal enthusiasm. He took his part in “Louisiana 


Story” ‘with an una 


ected spontaneity of which no pampered Hollywood child actor would be capable. His pet raccoon collaborated 


willingly but with some bewilderment. 


resting on a curbstone, took the 1 ssary shots, and hurried 
home. 

We all held our breath. But in the tests he looked just as 
appealing as he had in the photograph on the radio. 

In the meantime, we were coming to the conclusion that Frank 
Hardy, a Texan who had grown up in the oil fields, and who 
was working on a nearby rig, was just right for the role of the 
driller. But Frank was so shy that speaking his lines was almost 
a physical pain. In the first voice tests we could hardly hear him. 
sut there was something engaging about his shyness, and as he 
got used to the idea, he developed into a real actor. 

We didn’t try to ‘‘cast” the other drillers. We just took over 
the crew of Humble Rig Petite Anse No. 1, put at our disposal 
by Humble Oil & Refining Company, a Jersey. affiliate. 

Now for choosing the location. Here Colonel Ned Mellhenny, 
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internationally known explorer and sportsman, was a godsend 
to us. His fantastic estate, Avery Island, is one of the show 
places of the South, with its well-stockéd wildlife preserve. He 
gave us free access to the place and it was here that we recruited 
a number of our animal actors, including that magnificent hard- 
breathing “heavy,” the alligator. 

We did not feel that we were cheating in any way, for the 
nearby bayous abounded with the same kind of animal life in a 
natural state. Only, if it had not been for the Colonel’s courtesy, 
it would have taken us many months longer to get some of our 
most difficult shots. 

In the beginning, the derrick crew, although cooly courteous, 
cbviously regarded our presence as an unwelcome interruption 
of their work. But as time went on they caught the fever of motion 
picture making and took a fascinated interest in all our agtivity 


We worked day after day, 
shooting reams of stuff. But 
somehow we never could seem 
to make that pesky derrick come 
alive. We could not recapture 
that exhilaration we had felt 
when we first saw it moving 
slowly up the bayou. 


‘Then we hit on it. At night ! 
That’s when it came alive! 


At night, with the derrick 
lights dancing and flickering on 


oa : the dark surface of the water, 
A en ‘the excitement that is the very 
‘was so shy that at first his essence of drilling for oil be- 


pore ole peel. pe eee came visual. So we threw our 
_poon, however, he aeveloped in- 2 ee Lhe 
Btn ea otoe, daytime footage into the ashcan 
: and. started in all over again to 
shoot our drilling scenes against 
a night background. 


So far, so good. To make an 
unusual picture, we needed 
something out of the ordinary, 
something which does not occur 
in the usual run of events. But 
major disturbances seldom hap- 
pen in the scientific, carefully 
controlled activity that is the 
modern oil business. 


I’ve been lucky in my motion 
pictures. But I believe in mak- 
ing your luck, too. So I set out 


piemrene Seste ee with one of the state conserva- 


whole life has been spent in the tion department officers and with 

bayou country. the tool pushers of the Humble 

; Company, who get around a lot, 

that if anything were to go wrong anywhere within reach, they were 
to let me know immediately. 

For weeks nothing happened. Then about two o’clock one morn- 
ing we got the phone call. A well at Atchafalaya Bay about sixty 
miles away had had a gas blow. 

We were dressed and aboard our cabin cruiser in record time. 
We reached the well about 10 A.M. She was still spouting gas, water 
and mud. ma hr 

With the ter-erity born of ignorance, we clambered aboard and 
began to shoot. We got on the upper floor of the derrick, and shoot- 
ing from there; got somé magnificent footage looking right down 
into the spouting gas. 

Finally one of the rig bosses came up and looked curiously .at 
the camera. When he saw its electric motor, his hair stood up al- 
most straight on end. He asked us courteously but firmly to get off 
the derrick at once. 

When we were at a safe distance, he explained that if the motor 
on our camera had generated a spark, with all that gas floating 
in the air, we could have been blown to Kingdom Come. 

We had our footage. But we hadn’t yet given much thought 
to what was to prove our biggest headache. That was making the 
sound track on the drilling sequences. Although the spectator would 
not realize it, there-are seven separate sound tracks running through 
the drilling scenes. Each had to be sorted out from the others and 
separately recorded, for if they ate recorded all together, each sound 
has a tendency to interfere with the others. 

From the very first we had been. fascinated by the sounds a der- 
tick makes. The mighty clash and ring of the steel pipe, the clatter 
of the block and cables, with the steady throb of the engines running 
underneath it all, had the qualities of a great symphony. This 
sound preved to be an inspiration to Virgil Thompson, too, when 
he came to write the music for the film. 

‘We tried for days to sort out the various sounds without success.. 
; (Continued on Page 32), ; 


to make my luck. I arranged - 


THE CAMERA MAN AT WORK 
A platform on the steel shaft of an oil well gave the camera 
man, Richard Leacock, a fine vantage point from which he 
took some of his most effective sequences. In all three-hundred- 
thousand feet of fllm were taken to make a finished picture of 
seven-thousand feet. 
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The son of a poor sickly young 

shoemaker, Hans Christian An- 

dersen was born at Odense, Den- 
mark, April 2, 1805. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


Andersen early in life showed signs of imaginative temperament. Upon his father’s 


By Ib Melehior and Aage Heinberg 


death he stopped school, built himself a tiny toy theater and made clothes for his 
puppets. Later, through the interest of Frederick VI, he was sent to the grammar- 
school at Slagelse. 


Before he started for school he had already published his first 


volume called The Ghost at Palnatoke’s Grave. This statute by Th. Stein stands in 


IN A GLASS SHOW case in an old house in the Danish town 
of Odense lies a wrinkled one dollar bill with an unusual story of 
love and affection to tell. 

In this humble, half-timbered cottage on Hans Jensesstraede 
a son was born to a poor cobbler and his wife in 1805. His name 
was Hans Christian Andersen. Today he is known and loved 
by children and grown-ups the world over as the King of Fairy, 
Tales. But many years ago when his stories first began to be 
known in America it was revealed that the creator of these beauti- 
ful fairy tales was a poor and destitute man. The children of the 
United States decided to help the writer who had given them so 
many unforgettable hours of pleasure with his stories. Each child 
would give as much money as possible. And: so it is that the one 
dollar bill sent to the poet by little eleven-year-old Henriette 
Simons of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1869 is a touching token 
of love and appreciation to- . 
day. 

Odense—from the ancient 
low-roofed houses to the cob- 
ble-stoned streets — still has 
the picturesque atmosphere of 
the Denmark of 150 years ago. 
It is the living illustration of 

the fairy tales of her famous 
son. 
The house where Hans 
Christian Andersen was born 
and spent his childhood, play- 
ing Kings and queens under 
his mother’s outstretched 
apron in the small back gar- 
den in the summer, and watch- 
ing the dance of the magni- 
ficent snow queen through 
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ANDERSEN’S HOME 


The Odense which Andersen knew as a child is practically un- 

changed today. Restored and preserved, the house where he was 

born for many years housed Denmark’s Andersen collection. In 
1980 a large and beautiful museum was built beside it. 


the museum in Odense. 


Danish Information Office — 


peepholes his father made with heated coins in the frost on the 


windows in the winter, has been preserved almost unchanged for 
well over a century. Carefully and reverently restored, it held for 
tnany years the country’s Andersen collection. But in 1930 a large 
and beautiful museum, the H. C. Andersen Memorial Hall, was 


erected beside it. The impressive, domed hall is decorated with 


murals by the Danish painters N. Larsen Stevns and Fritz Syberg 
depicting the poet’s adventurous life and his immortal fairy tales. 
Here also stands an expressive and sensitive monument sculptured 
by Th. Stein, a statue of Hans Andersen reading his stories to 
two small-children. 


j 
In the other rooms of the museum many of Andersen’s personal » 


possessions are to be found: his top hat, his pipe and cane, a pen, 
his correspondence with such friends as Charles Dickens and Jenny 
Lind, and a multitude of other souvenirs illustrating the romantic 
life of the little Odense boy. 
4 Here too are all of his works 
, translated into twenty-two 
languages. Only one other 
book has been honored with 
more translations—the Bible. 
“Odense is the capital of the 
island Fyn, often called “the 
Garden of Denmark.” Found- 
ed more than one thousand 
years ago the town derives its 
name from the Nordic god, 
Odin. Today with its ninety- 
three thousand inhabitants it 
is Denmark’s second largest 
provincial town. Situated al- 
most in the middle of the is- 
land Odense has access to 
Kattegat waters ., through 
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; ' TOWN HALL OF ODENSE 

~, Odense, the capital of the island Fyn, has often been called the 
» “Garden of Denmark.’ It was founded more than a thousand 

| years ago and derives its name from the Nordic god Odin. 


\ 
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Odense Fjord and a canal, so that even ocean-going ships can 
reach its port, the fourth largest in Denmark. Already at the be- 
_ ginning of the nineteenth century the fifteen-mile-long canal was 
cut, and since then this important waterway has been improved 

and enlarged to the advantage of the town’s commerce and indus- 
_try. Although Odense more than any other Danish town has pre- 
served its mark of ancient culture and old-world charm there is 

at the same time a pulsating vitality in the life of the city spring- 
ing from the many industrial and trade enterprises which have 
helped make the name of Odense known to the farthest corners 
of the earth. 

Huge cranes, mills, warehouses and big steamships characterize 
the silhouette of the harbor-pier skyline. Farther out, along the 
‘canal lies the Odense shipbuilding wharf, one of the largest in the 
kingdom. .— 

But let us return to the old part of town where long ago little 
Hans Christian skipped to school through the narrow streets. Here 
we can go through Montestraede where it is almost possible to 
reach across Gorn house-to housé; we can visit the fine, aristo- 
cratic court, Montergaarden, which was built in 1546, seventy- 
four years before the Mayflower landed at Plymouth Rock; and 
we can sit in the low-ceilinged class-room in the old Charity School 
in the lane called Paaskestraede — Easter Lane — where Hans 
Christian learned his ABS’s so well. Here too stands the Graabro- 
dre Kloster—the Cloister of the Grey Brothers—which already in 
1539 was turned into a home for the aged and sick, a function 
which it still exercises. 

Through the town the enchanting Odense River winds its way 
and wherever you come across it you will understand why it plays 
such an important part in Hans Andersen’s fairy tales. Hete his 
mother washed the family laundry, and here the young boy him- 
Self sat beside the dark waters in the evening singing in his high, 
clear voice. He had heard that directly beneath him lay China 
and he thought it just barely possible that if he sang there a Chinese 
emperor might hear him and offer him the position of Imperial 
Court: pincer, Already Hans Christian’s imagination was rich. 
Later his thoughts on ‘the banks of the Odense River became the 
delightful fairy tale, “The Nightingale.” 

The river flows lazily through the town, under picturesque 
bridges and overhanging trees in Odense’s many lovely parks. The 
largest of these is Munkemose Park. Woody nooks, open lawns 
_and eae flower eds: vie with ‘each other for attention while 


the river goes meandering through a string of idyllic small lakes. 


Near Munkemose Park the waters of the river cascade down 
over the lock, and amid the churning foam a seahorse rears its 
glistening flanks as if locked in battle with the surging stream. 


Behind St. Knud’s Cathedral you'll also meet the river. Here 
it winds its way through the H. C. Andersen Fairy Garden, through 
the green turf and past the lofty trees in the park. Majestic wild 
swans and placid ugly ducklings swim serenely in the gentle stream. 
Nearby in the delightful little Munkemollestraede—Lane of the 
Monk’s Mill—stands a fascinating small timbered house, for many 
years the home of Andersen during his childhood. 

In Kongens Have—the King’s Garden—among two-hundred 
year-old trees Odense Castle can be found. These much-rebuilt 
structures belonging to St. Hans Cloister were converted into a 
castle by King Frederik IV in the years 1719-20, where he died in 
1730. And on the outskirts of the town Odense Zoo is. located, 
the largest zoological garden in the provinces of Denmark. 

No trip to Odense is complete without a visit to some of the 
many beautiful churches, St. Hans, St. Ansgar, St. Alban, and of 


ST. KNUD’S CATHEDRAL 
Built in the thirteenth century the cathedral was named after 
King Knud the Holy who was murdered by discontented peasants 
in 1086. A magnificent reredos at the altar dates from the 
Middle Ages. 


course St. Knud’s Cathedral. This cathedral was built in the 
thirteenth century and named after King Knud the Holy, grandson 
of the sister of Canute the Great. In the cathedral can be seen a 
shrine containing the remains of Knud the Holy who was mur- 
dered by discontented peasants in 1086 in front of the altar of St. 
Alban’s Church: There are also several tombs of Danish Kings, 
including those of Christian II and his Queen, Elisabeth, sister of 
Emperor Charles V. A magnificent reredos at the altar, beauti- 
fully carved in wood, dates from the Middle Ages. 

It was in this tradition-steeped cathedral one Easterday long 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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BARNUM’S JUMBO ARRIVES IN NEW YORK 

Preceded by a fanfare of the publicity for which P. T. Barnum was famous, the giant elephant Jumbo arrived in New York on April 9, 

1882. Sensational posters claimed that Jumbo was the largest elephant ever held in captivity and that his uplifted trunk could reach 

to a height of twenty-six feet. When Jumbo was hauled down Broadway on his arrival from England excited crowds lined the street. 

The big crate in which Jumbo rode was pulled by a team of many’ horses and pushed at the rear by another elephant. Jumbo lived in 

America only three years. He was killed at St. Thomas, Ontario, on September 16, 1885 when he walked on a railroad track and was 
struck by a train that was derailed by the collision. 


When the tv~CUS 


AWE to OWN 


ve ran athens Day 


Photographs from the Schonfeld Collection, Three Lions THE FIRST OF THE BIG TENTS 
The chariot race which was to be such a popular feature of all 
big circuses was introduced at the opening of Franconi’s New 
York Hippodrome in April, 1853. This cireus which was situ- 
ated on 23rd Street near Madiscn Square in New York was the 
first of the modern giant tent shows. It had a firm brick, wall 

and had a seating capacity of nearly ten thousand people. 
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THE QUEEN OF ABYSSINIA 
Seated on a peacock throne, accompanied by 
attendants and preceded by -an elephant and 
a camel bearing handmaidens costumed in the 
utmost splendor the Queen of- Abyssinia thrill- 
ed the spectator at the circus in Berlin in 1878. 
Cireus showmanship took the utmost pains to 
make the principal spectacle as dazzling and 

impressive as possible. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE CIRCUS Yeh 
Carl Hagenback, a pioneer in capturing wild animals, was the 
Frank (Bring ’Em Back Alive) Buck of the nineteenth century. - 
He is pictured here on his return to Berlin in 1876. Many of the 

; animals were later to become star performers in circuses all over 
A bareback rider who jumped a hurdle Europe or to be purchased for menageries in many parts of the 


s on two horses was a feature performer world. It was Hagenback who founded the great zoological , 
ace in one of the circuses of the 1850's. gardens in Berlin. aN 


* 


THE GREAT GOLDEN CHARIOT 


Tn the old-fashioned circus parade the band wagon formed the center of attraction. In gaudy magnificence Van Amburg’s “Great Golden 
Chariot” had no rival. In it sat a thirteen-piece band and it was drawn by a team of ten white horses. It weighed six thousand pounds 
and cost seven thousand dollars—a fabulous sum for those days. The chariot is seen here passing through Union Square in New York in 1860. 
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Loch Carron is a sea loch bounded on the north bv fine mountains. It is,typical of the sections of Scotland that the British Government 
plans to incorporate im its series of national parks. 


Me 


NEW PLANS FOR THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 
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by Alastair Borthwiek / 


Photographs from British Information Services 


NOW THAT THE BRITISH RAILWAYS, coal mines, and the 
Bank of England have been nationalized according to plan, 
Britain’s Government is turning its attention to the Banks O’ Loch 
Lomond. If a scheme now before the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land goes through, this celebrated stretch of country will ‘be 
bought and run for the nation, with four other of the wildest 
and most spectacular areas of the Highlands. Scotland, which has 
rubbed along through history without any national parks, now 
wants no fewer than five of them. They are going to cost $16,- 
000,000, ; 

That a scheme of this kind should come up at a time when-cap- 
ital outlay is being cut all over Britain may seem surprising— 
unless you know something about modern Scotland. This is not 
simply a case of spending a few million bawbees on a pleasant 
idea, or even of financing a straightforward boost to the tourist 
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traffic, though the opening up of the most magnificent parts of 
the Highlands will undoubtedly attract overseas tourists in large 
numbers. The Scots see in this scheme a chance to “kill two birds 
with one stone,” and one of the “birds” has been giving a great 
deal of trouble for the past twenty-five or thirty years. It is the 
hitherto unsolved Highland problem. 

The Highlands are in a bad way. Once they had a self-support- 
ing population which lived by fishing and by crofting, which is 
small-scale farming with perhaps a bit of clan warfare and cattle- 
lifting on the side. In one way or another, they rubbed along 
comfortably enough until Bonnie Prince Charlie raised his rebel- 
lion in 1745, and, in losing it, broke the clan system for good. 
Before very long emigration had begun, and sheep were grazing 
where once men had lived. Later, the sheep gave way to deer, 
when the Highland landowners made the surprising ‘discovery 
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tt h and he Bice were prepared to pay large 
sums for the privilege of shooting them. But neither the sheep 
nor the deer needed many men to look after them. The glens 
were stripped; and, once the craftsmen had left, they were no 
longer self-supporting. Boots and shoes, furnishings, even bread 
had to come from the Lowlands, and they had to be paid for. 
The Highlander needed work. For the past generation he has not 
had very much work. Even the deer forests have failed him. No 
one has the money to rent a forest these days, and so the ghillies 
and stalkers are back on their crofts, where they are lucky if they 
can earn eight dollars for a week of back-breaking work. 

This is no new thing. Matters are simply moving to a climax. 
For half a century the best of each generation has emigrated from 
the Highlands. For half a century the population has been grow- 
ing older and older; and soon in some areas it will die out alto- 
phen Just before the outbreak of World War II I spent some 
time on the Island of Eigg, in the Inner Hebrides. It had a pop- 
ulation of a hundred then, and the average age was sixty-three. 
is friend of mine landed hom the island the other day. He tells 
me. there are only seventy people there now. In another five or 
ten years that island will be dead. There are many places on the 
mainland where the situation is 
just as bad. There are three- 
 . people in the 

Jighlands and every child born 
there has sooner or later to say 
to himself or herself: ‘What 
am I going to do with my life? 
What can I make of myself?” 
‘And in nearly every case the > 
answer must be: “If I stay 
here—nothing.” There, among 
the finest scenery in Europe, 
there 3 is no opportunity. There 
is only crofting. Some authori- 
ties have declared that the 
whole of the Highlands will die 
inside ten years if nothing is 
done to save them. 

_ It is against this background 
that the new national parks 
have been planned. They will 
cover a total of nearly two- 
thousand square miles, and it is 


In no part of Bonna is there. scenery more peautiful than 
that of the Scottish highlands. Here crofters are at work near 
Loch Inchard. 


“proposed that they shall be administered by a National Parks 
Authority. The Authority will have three main jobs to do. First, 
it will preserve the essential character of each region. Second, : 
‘will smooth the path for the tourist in every way. And third, 
will S PaeSate and foster local industry and agriculture. 


During the last generation the number of crofters in the Scot- 
tish highlands has dwindled seriously. These youngsters are 
gathering hay on one of the small farms. 


In the highlands each crofter clips his own sheep which he can 
pick out by their marks. 


Under the first of these 
headings, it will do whatever it 
can to make the parks easily 
accessible ; but it will not build 
more roads inside them than 
are strictly necessary. It will 
make ample provision for the 
man who wants to use his auto- 
mobile for his sight-seeing, and 
then it will stop, leaving large 
tracts of the parks untouched, 
in their wild state. It will <lso — 
control building and advertis- 
ing. 


Under the second heading, it 
will promote the building of 
hotels, boarding houses, youth 
hostels and family hostels for 
those who cannot afford luxury 
hotels. It will provide camping 
sites and shops and it will as- 
sist the crofters in building ex- 
tra rooms on to their houses 
so that they will be able to take in boarders. The aim is to have 
accommodation for a thousand tourists, exclusive of campers, in 
each park. It will set up pony stables and build bridle paths, or- 
ganize a mountain-guiding service and build mountain huts, and 
make the first-class trout and salmon fishing available to every- 
one. On some rivers in the area, wealthy anglers at present rent 
the fishing for as much as $3,000 a season. Over hundreds of 
square miles of territory, at present absolutely forbidden during 
the shooting season, the citizens of Britain and their guests from 
overseas will be free to roam at will, as a matter of right. 

But the third heading is, to my mind, the most interesting one. 
The committee which was appointed by the Government to in- 
vestigate the national parks scheme and make proposals has taken 
the view that the Highlander is every bit as interesting as the 
Highlands, and that the tourist should be able to meet him on his 
own ground, and learn to know him as he really is. This implies 
a healthy and prosperous background, otherwise the parks would 
quickly degenerate into side-shows, full of phoney Celtic twilight. 

The Authority will, therefore, sacrifice no agricultural ground 
or any native industry when it plans the parks. New industries 
will, in fact, be encouraged. It is reckoned that the variety of 
jobs which will be created by the flow of tourists will anchor 
the next generation in their native glens, and provide a back- 
ground of prosperity which will allow new projects to emerge. 
If depopulation can be stopped, if the next generation can be 
given a chance to find its feet at home, anything is possible in 
the Highlands. The Authority looks to the parks and the tourists 
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During Tulip Time the girls of Holland, Michigan, 
wear authentic costumes of the various provinces of 
the Netherlands. 


ALL ROADS LEADING to Holland, Michigan, are crowded with 
automobiles bound for the little city on the shore of Lake Maca- 
tawa, which is an arm of Lake Michigan. All entrances to the 
city are signed “Tulip Trip” and routes are marked out along 
beautiful residential streets, past spectacular mass plantings to 
centers where special events are to be held. It is the Saturday 
nearest the fifteenth of May; it is Tulip Time, and one of the three 
nationally known flower festivals in the United States is to begin, 

There are tulips growing in the center of the street, tulips 
between parkways and curbs, tulips in every yard. The parks are 
a glory of bloom, red, yellow, rose, blue, variegated. There are 
mile-long lanes of tulips stretching their bright ribbons far ahead. 

Wooden shoes clatter as the townsfolk march down the street ; 


Children in costume’ take an enthusiastic part in the festivities 
during Tulip Time. These youngsters are watching the klompen 
dancers, 
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By Kathleen Ranger 


In addition to the tulips grown in the parks and private gardens, many are 
grown commercially in the nurseries near the city. Some of the bulbs are 


imported from the Netherlands. 


their Dutch costumes are as bright and beautiful as the tulips. 
The townsfolk greet you with a smile and willingly pose for pic- 
tures. The children, too, invite you to photograph them, but many 
hold out their hands for a dime—the American touch in the 
Netherlands scene. There is music in the air, dancing in the streets. 
Presently, as the revelers near the center of the town, the Mayor 
and the members of the Common Council appear, dressed in the 
traditional robes of their office. They inspect the streets to see if 
the city is ready to receive its guests. The Mayor shakes his head 
and declares that the streets are dirty. He calls loudly for volun- 
teers to scrub them. It is a Pied Piper call, for out of the yards, 
the business houses and the homes a multitude comes tumbling. 
Each is in Dutch costume and is armed with pail, broom or brush, 


m8 OFFice 


A group of over two hundred high school girls are specially 
trained to perform Dutch folk dances to music adapted from the 
Dutch songs. ¥ 


fen, women and children form scrubbing units, each headed by 
rater Carriers using wooden yokes to carry the pails of water 
hich they slosh on the dirty streets. The scrubbing units fall to 
ith brushes and brooms; the streets are made clean. The Mayor 
nd Councilmen come again to inspect and pronounce the city 
eady to receive visitors. The Town Crier announces the begin- 
ing of the Tulip Festival and bids the visitors welcome. 


_Again there is the “klomp, klomp” of wooden shoes, but this 
me the tempo has increased. Hundreds of Klompen Dancers are 
ancing down the street. They are girls from the Holland High 
chool dancing the traditional folk dances of the Netherlands, 
retty girls laughing and dancing to the cheers of thousands of 
ratchers along the broad street way. 

Then come the younger school children led by. the school bands. 
ach unit represents some typical group from Early Netherland 
rovinces, such as fishermen, farmers and cheese carriers. 
Next come high school bands from all parts of the State, more 
ian a thousand young musicians marching with pomp and cere- 


1ony to Riverview Park where they perform maneuvers based. 


n different aspects of the Tulip Time theme. 
Each day for several days the performances are repeated, and 
ach year when the Festival is held more and more visitors come 


After the streets have been scrubbed by the townsfolk the festivi- 
ties are officially opened by the Town Crier in his seventeenth 
century costume. The youngsters at the right weai' the cos- 
; : y tumes of Volendam. 


to enjoy the beauty of the tulips and the hospitality extended in 
true Dutch tradition by the residents of Holland, Michigan. Since 
its inception some twenty years ago the festival has grown until 
preparation must be made for more than a half million visitors 
each year. For months ahead every auto court, hotel and every 
extra room in the city is reserved by visitors. Even the Great 
Lakes luxury boats are docked for use as hotel accommodations. 
Traffic along the highways is multiplied a thousand-fold. The 
months preceding the Festival have been busy with preparation. 
Housing, feeding and entertaining a half million people is big 
business. 

Yet Miss Linda Rogers, the high school biology teacher who 
motivated the idea of ‘Tulip Time had in mind no. thought of 
commercial gain; only a desire to instill in her pupils and her 
fellow townspeople a love of flowers and pride in a beautiful city. 
She suggested to the Woman’s Literary Club that a city-wide 
movement to plant one kind of flower should prove a worthwhile 
experiment. The idea spread and the tulip was a natural choice 
for the people of Holland, Michigan, since eighty-five percent of 
them have a Dutch ancestry. Furthermore, the climate and soil 
in this locality are peculiarly adapted to the growing of tulips. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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- Many veluable Dutch antiques and works of art have been col- 
lected in the Netherlands Museum. The girl seated at the old 
_ spinning wheel in the Zeeland room is wearing the costume of 


that province. 


This Frisian chaise was used by the wealthy farmers of that 
province only on Sundays or festivals days. Though the Nether- 
land Museum is only ten years old its collection is internationally 
, known. 
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OUTPOST OF OIL IN ARABIA 
field in Saudi Arabia is surrounded by an ocean cf sand. Waves of this sand one hundred feet high are sweeping 
d of fifty feet a year. Crude oil production at dara began in 1946; already it is one of the world’s leading 
oil producers. ~~ 


oR NEARLY FIFTY years oilmen have toiled and sweated i 

ne of the hottest climates in the world to make the Middle Pat 
hat it is becoming today—the great powerhouse of the Eastern 
Temisphere. As such, it is supplying increasing quantities of liquid 
nergy to points as far distant as France, India and Australia. 
Production of Middle East crude oil began in 1911 and had 


easing more tapidly than the output of any other in the world’s 
lajor areas. _ 
The Middle East is able to supply as much oil as it does today, 
1 spite of limitations on transport, because of the tireless labors 
f many hundreds of oilmen in that part of the world. Their work 
egan soon after the turn of the century when coal and wood were 
he principal fuels and total world oil production was not much 
ore than four hundred thousand barrels daily, most of which was 
asily supplied by Russia and the United States. 
But even in those far-off days there were men who foresaw that 
0 ime day the world would look to oil for its power. That day is 
ere. World production has risen‘to more than nine million barrels 
day and is still climbing. Among the world’s major producing 
enters, the United States, the Carib- 
m and the Middle East now rarik 
st, second and third, respectively. 
Middle East oil was originally a 
ish operation and about fifty-five 
rcent of its total production is still 
sritish. American interests were rel- 
tively latecomers but at present they 
ccount for most of the balance. 
At this point of its development, the 
fiddle East’s most important oil re- 
ion lies in a great geologic trough 
qat extends deen through Iran, Iraq, 
audi Arabia and the smaller ‘sheik 
oms of Kuwait, Bahrein and Qatar. 
n this region, oil developments have 
1oved from country to country in a 
hronological march most_ easily fol; 
rwed by considering each in turn. 
In 1904, a pioneering British crew 
rilled the Middle East’s first oil well 
1 Iran. They made their strike at a 
eat near the present Iran-Iraq fron- 
r, some four hundred miles north- 
rest of the Persian Gulf. The yield 
as small, however, and the oil search- 
rs moved south to explore the wild 
id desolate foothills of southwestern 
ran, about 130 miles from the Gulf. 
There, in 1908, they brought: in a 
sher near-a cluster of oil and gas 
epages which two thousand years be- 
e had fueled the altar fires of a 
ple of Zoroastrian fire-worship- 
ets. The ruins of the: temple gave 
1e new il field its mame, Masiid- i- 
aiman, which meanis ae srole of 
ALON, 5 Fe! 
As a site for the picts: which 
uld- be built to process their new- 
ae the Slag ee epaens. 
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sen. to more than one million barrels a a mbes. It asin=: 


by Caspar Hunt 


Photographs courtesy Standard Oil Company, New Jersey 


River, about forty miles above the point where the river empties 
into the Persian Gulf. By 1911 they had laid the first pipeline down 
from the producing wells in the hills to the refinery. 

From that year until now, the Masjid-i-Sulaiman field has 
yielded 924 million barrels of crude oil. Only three of the world’s 
oil fields—East Texas, Lagunillas in Venezuela and Baku in the 
Soviet Union—have had a greater total production. 

Additional fields have since been discovered in southwestern 
Iran, two of which are at present producing more oil than the old 
Masjid-i-Sulaiman field. One of these, called Haft-Kel, has a 
daily production of close to two-hundred thousand barrels a day, 
which ranks it among the major oil producers of the world. 

Total production in Iran now amounts to more than half a million 
barrels a day and the refinery at Abadan has been built up to a 
daily capacity of 490,000 barrels, making it the world’s largest. 

To oilmen who entered the Middle East in later years, the 
pioneer operation in Iran served to demonstrate the enormous toil 
and the large capital outlays which are inseparable from operations 
in the Middle East as a whole. 

All the skilled personnel and all the heavy drilling and refining 


ARABIAN SEA 


The problem of shipping oil swiftly and efficiently from the Persian Gulf to Western 
Europe is being solved by pipelines across the desert. On this map are shown pipelines 
_ that te been built and that are under construction, and the long all-sea route that 


the tankers must follow. 
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equipment, every ton of cement and every nut and 
bolt, had to be brought out from home, a distance 
of six thousand miles by sea for Britons and eleven- 
thousand miles for the Americans who later entered 
the Gulf area. 

In 1925 an international group of British, Dutch 
and French interests, called the Turkish Petroleum 
Company, acquired a concession in central and 
northern Iraq. Three years later, American oil com- 
panies, including Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) through its interest in Near East Development 
Corporation, joined this group and its name was 
changed to Iraq Petroleum Company. Their minor- 
ity holding in this venture constituted the first ap- 
pearance of American oil interests in the Middle 
Fast. 

Iraq Petroleum Company discovered and de- 
veloped the now famous Kirkuk field in northern 
Iraq. The first commercial well was drilled at Baba 
Gurgur near a sulfurous gas seepage which Biblical 
historians regarded as the “burning fiery furnace” 
into which Nebuchadnezzar cast Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abendnego. 

It took several years to lay a double pipeline from 
Kirkuk across the treeless Syrian desert to Haifa 
in Palestine (620 miles) and Tripoli in the Lebanon 
(532 miles). When Kirkuk’s oil finally began flow- 
ing through them in 1934, they were armong the 
world’s longest pipelines. 

In the arid foothills at their Kirkuk end, every- 
thing needed for comfortable living, from houses 
and gardens to laundry service, had to be supplied 
by the operators. 

Until April 1948, when it was forced to shut 
down, the 85,000-barrel-a-day refinery at Haifa had 
been the main supplier of the growing postwar 
markets in the eastern Mediterranean, with a useful 
surplus for Western Europe’s consumers. 

To provide an additional outlet for Iraq oil the 
laying of a new sixteen inch forked line was begun 
two years ago. The southern fork is now complete 
except for the final forty miles at the Haifa end. 
The northern fork is being extended to Tripoli 
where there is a small refinery. As planned, these 
new lines have a total capacity of about 190,000 
barrels daily. In addition, plans are being made for 
the construction of a thirty inch line from Kirkuix 
to the eastern Mediterranean. ‘ 


MODERN DENTISTRY COMES TO THE EAST 


Six hospitals and a number of clinics are provided by the Ara- 
bian American Oil Company for its employees. Here an Arab 
receives treatment in the dental clinic in Dhahran. 
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PIPELINES ACROSS THE DESERT 


Fitted to the contours of the desert these pipelines carry crude oil from 

thé great Abqaiq field to Dammam and to the Arabian American refinery 

and tanker terminal at Ras Tanura. To lay pipelines in the desert 

presents many difficult problems for engineers. These problems were first 

encountered in laying the double pipeline across the treeless Syrian desert 
from Kirkuk to Haifa in Palestine, a distance of 620 miles. 
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The island of Bahrein stands in the Persian Gulf about fiftee 
miles off the Saudi Arabian coast. The discovery of oil there i 
1932 by a subsidiary of Standard Oil Company of Californi 
marked the first wholly American oil venture in the Middle Eas 
Bahrein’s production has never been very large—currently abot 
thirty-thousand barrels a day—but it was the first production i 
the southern Gulf and geologists working there soon suspected tha 
the productive formations might extend under the Persian Gul 
into Arabia. 

In May 1933, representatives of, Standard Oil Company o 
California and the Saudi Arabian government signed a concessio 
agreement that today covers 434,000 square miles and runs fo 
sixty-six years. The concession was assigned to California Arabia: 
Standard Oil Company, now known as Arabian American Oil Com 
pany. 

Difficulties and discouragement marked the beginning of th 
Arabian operation. Men and materials had to be transported som 
eleven-thousand miles from San Francisco. An entirely new com 
muity had to be built on a section of desolate, blistering hot desert 
3ut the search for oil was the most discouraging phase of th 
whole undertaking. 

Failure after failure marked the first five years of drilling and— 
with some ten million dollars already invested—it wa$ not unt 
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Be Ok -- NEW HOMES FOR NOMADS 


fh “Permanent housing, hospitals and other essential services have 

been provided for the employees in the great oil producing 
fields. In this view of an Arab’ settlement near Dhahran the 
_ Persian Gulf is visible in the distance. The slender poles in the 
foreground are radio antenna masts. 


938 that the first commercial strike was made by the sixth well 
unk in’the Dammam field (see map). By that time, .The Texas 
sompany had acquired a half interest in the operation. 
“From 1938 until operations were curtailed by the war, every 
fort was made to get the Dammam field into production and its 
yl out to the coast. This required the laying of a pipeline from the 
ield to the tip of the dazzling white sand spit of Ras Tanura. 
Phere, tankers now come in to the jetty through a channel in the 
oral, or lie offshore and load from a submarine pipeline. The 
Yammam field currently produces some ninety-thousand barrels of 
il a day. 
Meanwhile, exploration parties continued their search and in 
041 the great Abqaiq field was discovered about forty miles to the 
outhwest of Dammam. This desert field lies in an ocean of khaki 
and, heaped into dunes a hundred feet high. Under the north 
vinds, these creep southward into the vast unexplored desert known 
is the Rub’ al elias at a rate of fifty feet a year, sometimes burying 
oads as they g 
Sin 1944, oil Be ies in Saudi Arabia were stepped up. A re- 
inery was built at Ras Tanura (at a cost to Aramco of fifty mil- 
= dollars) and a pipeline was laid under the Gulf to the refinery 
m Bahrein Island. Both these projects were deemed essential to 
he supply of oil to the Allied military forces in the Pacific. 
Construction of additional pipelines followed, including one that 
‘uns from Abqaiq to the Dammam field and on to the tanker load- 
ng terminal at Ras Tanura. Crude oil production at Abqaiq began 
n 1946. By October 1948, it was averaging 360,000 barrels daily, 
which ranks the field as one of the world’s leading oil producers. 
Early in 1945, further explorétion brought in another field out- 
side the rich date gardens of the port and oasis of Qatif, half way 
vetween the Dammam field and the Ras Tanura refinery. Then 
ate last year, even as Qatif began producing five thousand barrels 
1 day, a step-out well to the northeast at Buqqa extended the big 
Abqaiq field fifteen miles. More recently, oil has also been found 
at Ain Dar, about forty. miles west and a little south of Abqaiq. 
_ While the search for producing fields in Saudi Arabia was 
Pas pushed vigorously, permanent housing, hospitals and other 
essential. services were being provided ie the 2,000 American, 
[5,000 Arab, and approximately 1,100 Italian employees. 
ie The modern city of Dhahran, on the Dammam field, now has a 
urprising array of amenities, from beauty parlors and air-condi- 


IN A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WORKERS 
Training schools for Arab oil workers are giving them an op- 
portunity to master special skills and qualify for better posi- 

tions. Courses range from typewriting to mechanics. 


tioning to flood-lit tennis courts. American City, the newer settle- 
ment at Ras Tanura, has the advantage of bathing beaches, but has 
not yet had time to grow the trees and gardens which make the 
older settlement more homelike. 

The drilling camp at Abqaiq has long since passed from the 
stage of temporary buildings, whose materials were carried in by 
camel or tractor, to air-conditioned permanent quarters built of 
materials brought inland along a new road from Dhahran. 

After fifteen years’ work, the American operation in Saudi 
Arabia may, therefore, be regarded as having only now attained 
the status of a well-knit and well-equipped operation. Its total pro- 
duction averages five hundred thousand barrels a day. Its refinery 
at Ras Tanura has a daily capacity of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand barrels, and a further capacity of approximately one hundred 
and fifteen thousand barrels a day is available in the Bahrein Oil 
Cempany’s refinery on Bahrein Island. Moreover, proved reserves 
of crude oil in Saudi Arabia have risen to some nine billion barrels. 

On the other side of Bahrein from Saudi Arabia still another 
oil field has been found on the Qatar peninsula. Most of this area 
is unrelieved desert, a stretch of wind-blown dunes and sand so 
barren that even the drinking water has to be imported. 

Oil was discovered there early in 1940 by an affiliate of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company which operates the Kirkuk field in north- 
ern Iraq, but due to the threat of enemy action, the wells were 
plugged and the equipment removed in 1942. Operations were 
resumed last year, however, and the completion of a deep-water 
terminal for tankers should enable production to begin early in 
1950. 

Some three hundred miles up the Arab side of the Persian Gulf 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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x THIRTEEN FOOT RAPIDS 
Navigating the rapids is exciting and often dangerous. The 
boatman faces downstream so as to keep a vigilant eye on 
__ half-submerged boulders and whatever trouble lies ahead. 
| While in the rapids the boat lunges and rears like a wild colt. 


RAINBOW BRIDGE 
Rainbow Bridge, made known to the world in 1909 by Profes- 
sor Byron Cummings and his guide John Wetherill, an Indian 
trader, is a span of wind-smoothed reddish-brown sandstone 
laid down in the Jurassic Period when dinosaurs roamed. 


LOUD ROARS THE SAN JUAN 
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bay by Weldon F. Heald 


AT SOME TIME or other everyone feels an urge to explore the 
wild places of the earth; to leave man-made civilization and dis- 
over what the world was like before it became liberally sprinkled 
ith super-highways, motels and juke boxes. African safaris, 
Bengal bandobasts or Central Asian expeditions come high. Also 
ey are risky and time consuming. There is one trip here at home 
for inhibited adventurers, however, which completely satisfies the 
explorer’s urge, and can be taken by anyone with two weeks to 
spare and a couple of hundred dollars to spend on a summer vaca- 
ion. This ready-made adventure is shooting Utah’s San~ Juan 
River, a unique boat journey through the country’s last great 
desert wilderness. 
- Rising among the snows of the southern Colorado Rockies, the 
san Juan cuts through the northwest corner of New Mexico into 
tah to its junction with the Colorado River ten miles north of 
the Arizona line. For a hundred miles the lower San Juan has 
xcavated a series of canyons two to three thousand feet deep 
rough a silent desert land of colorful buttes, mesas and plateaus. 
No towns, settlements or ranches are seen on this stretch of the 
river ; the only signs that man has been there before you are occa- 
sional abandoned mine workings, crude Indian pictographs and 
ong-deserted , cliff dwellings clinging precariously to the canyon 
alls. 
_ Unlike most wilderness trips an expedition down the San 
van is simple. It has been made by adventurers from seven to 
eventy. Every detail is arranged*for you, while all necessary equip- 
ment is provided. All you need for a successful San Juan trip is 
a love of the outdoors and an ability to take it—smiling. 
If you possess that one requirement you will thrive during the 
ye. out under blue desert skies followed by nights beneath the 
stars with the song of the river in your ears. You will thrill at 
the sight of mountain sheep bounding lightly up the face of pre- 
ipitous | cliffs. The submerged explorer in you will revel in dis- 
covering side canyons and prehistoric ruins, some of which have 
never been seen by white men. And as a climax—like the grand 
finale to a dramatic pageant—you will stand under the huge arch 
pe Bridge, probably the rae single natural wonder 


{ Photographs by the author ; 


Norman D. Nevills is the man who tamed the rapids and sand 
waves of the San Juan River, making this trip easily available to 
the average vacationer who wishes to invest in pure adventure. 
He is America’s leading whitewater boatman, having run six thou- 
sand rough-water miles on Western rivers without a single upset. 
At Mexican Hat he maintains a private navy of eighteen boats 
built especially to buck the rapids and sand waves of the San 
Juan. These tough little “water ponies,” as the Indians call them, 
are constructed of marine plywood over stout white oak frames. 
Fifteen feet long, four and a half feet wide, flat-bottomed, square- 
ended with decks fore and aft over storage lockers, the boats 
are not luxurious but well able to take anything in the way of 
fast water that the San Juan has to offer. 


From the moment a party pushes out into the lively little rapid 
which sweeps by the Mexican Hat boat landing San Juan travel- 
ers are in a different world.. They suddenly enter a wide-sweeping, 
timeless land where man and his rules are not important, for geo- 
logical time and natural laws still hold suey over the lonely can- 
yons, mesas and plateaus. Around the first bend the familiar 
world of men is shut out by an ever-deepening canyon of bare 
gray rock. 

A few miles below Mexican Hat the boats begin their swing 
around the spectacular goosenecks of the San Juan. Here in a 
gorge twelve hundred feet deep the river makes a series of giant 
loops around which it flows six miles to gain an airline distance 
of one. These ox-bow bends are so large that the unique character 
of the goosenecks cannot be fully appreciated from the boats, but 
from a high vantage point on the north rim, accessible to Mexican 
Hat by motor road, you can look down upon the thread of the 
river deep in its canyon winding tortuously around four complete 
loops. 


There is nothing in the character of the rocks to explain the 
river’s erratic behavior. The goosenecks are a result of heredity 
rather than environment, a phenomenon called an “entrenched 
meander” by geologists. The loops are inherited from an ancestral 
San Juan which meandered sluggishly over an almost level plain 
some twelve million years ago. Later, when the region was Soa 
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uplifted several thousand feet, the re- 
juvenated stream excavated its loops 
down into the solid rock. 

The San Juan today is still busily 
carving its initials into the earth’s 
crust, the silt-laden, red-brown waters 
acting as a gigantic saw cutting into 
the sandstone, limestone and shale in 
its bed. Due to the heavy load of sedi- 
ment, sand waves are prevalent on the 
San Juan. Temporary concentrations 
of silt build up behind boulders or 
ledges in the river’s bed causing waves 
to form suddenly without warning. 
Noisily they surge up for a few min- 
utes into ragged, splashing crests as 
much as six feet high, then quickly 
subside, only to break out in another 
part of the river. 

Sand waves are disconcerting at 
first but not dangerous. Occasionally 
one breaks over a boat, giving the 
passengers a ducking, but usually 
the ‘‘water ponies” ride them high 
and dry with an exhilerating tossing 
resembling a bucking bronco in slow 
motion. Everybody gets used to bail- 
ing. No one minds wet clothes on the 
San Juan, for they mean air cooling 
by evaporation under the hot desert 
sun. Passengers often take refreshing 
dives overboard in calm water and 
swim alongside the boats. 

During the spring floods which 
pour down from the melting snows 
of the Rockies the San Juan current 
is fast, averaging eight to ten miles an 
hour. Little rowing is required except 
to avoid rough water and exposed rocks 
or to pull out of eddies and whirl- 
pools. There are long stretches of 
smooth flowing water when passengers 
take their ease on the flat decks and 
watch the ever-changing procession of 
brillant red, yellow, orange and gray 
rock towers and pinnacles outlined 
against the blue desert sky. You are 
pretty sure to catch sight of bighorn 
sheep effortlessly climbing impossible 
looking cliffs, stopping occasionally to 
peer down curiously at the passing 
boats. Wild horses, too, are some- 
times seen, or perhaps a quick glimpse 
of the rare great blue heron feeding in some quiet side canyor. A 
few miles above the junction with the Colorado River an eagle’s 
nest the size of an army jeep may be seen perched atop a lofty 
sliver of rock. 

But the spice of the San Juan trip is running rapids. Although 
pint-sized compared to the raging cataracts of the Colorado River 
in Grand and Marble Canyons, the San Juan’s four biggest rapids 
— Government, Piute, Synoline and Thirteen Foot —are rough, 
tricky pieces of bad water requiring constant alertness. Twenty- 
mile-an-hour currents with ten-foot waves make fast, exciting 
runs for Nevills’ “water ponies.” Passengers have their choice 
of scrambling around the rapids, photographing the plunging, 
rearing boats as the pilots take them through or of clutching 
the gunwhales for an exhilerating rough, wet ride with always the 
possibility of an upset. If you are a whitewater enthusiast you may 
even have the fun of taking a boat through yourself. 

The only safe method of shooting San Juan rapids is to hit the 
center of the smooth, triangular tongue which leads into the fastest 
part of the main channel.. Then the trick is to keep headed down 
the middle of the main chute no matter how much it may twist or 
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INLET AT MYSTERY CANYON 


Boats can be rowed for a half mile up the silent rocky waters of the canyon that was once 

the home of a vanished tribe. Mystery Canyon received its name because of steps carved 

by prehistoric Indians into the cliffs. A faint trail leads upwards but is so worn by time 
that to date no one has been able to reach the ledge above. 


turn. This is the only way to stay clear of the jagged rocks ; 
treacherous holes which line the sides. 

“Always face your danger,’ says Nevills. So the boats 
run stern foremost. In this way the pilots face downstream, 
see what is ahead and make every stroke of the oars count pull 


against the current. It is a treat to watch experienced whitewe 


experts shoot San Juan rapids. Thé¥ handle their boats with 
dexterity of All-American broken field runners taking the — 
through enemy territory, dodging rocks, missing rough spots 
inches, playing the biggest waves, then landing in smooth we 
below the rapids with cool unconcern. | 

Late in the afternoon San Juan parties pull into camp. 
sites are as varied as each day’s river run. You may camp 1 
cool side canyon oasis, tree-shaded with miniature waterfalls ; 
clear pools banked with ferns and wildflowers; the next night » 
may sleep beside a rock decorated with ancient petroglyphs or 
up a kitchen among crumbling ruins of prehistoric cliff dwellir 

Each night the party gathers around a driftwood campfire. 
the fire’s flickering light reflects high up on the surrounding ¢ 

(Cont.nued on Page 31) 7 


on walls everyone relaxes in the 


xists among wilderness travelers. 
t is as: near perfect peace as one 
‘an achieve in this world. 


The talk is mostly of the river and 


sountry seeking fortunes from the 
yatren rocks. In the early nineties 
‘umors that San Juan sands were 
ich in gold brought a stampede to 
he region. Two thousand men 
taked claims along the river bars 
roping for bonanzas, but the boom 
ras short-lived; not enough gold 
was panned to pay for the miners’ 
mevitable hard tack and _ beans. 
gain in 1907 men poured into the 
sountry following the development 
»f.an oil claim near Mexican Hat. 
That-fizzled too. 


The river plays an active part in 
she stories of lost mines and fabulous 
sonanzas. During the low water of 
1909 a prospector, James Douglas, 
discovered a sandbar unbelievably 
‘ich in gold. Then the river rose and 
he bar disappeared. Douglas waited 
natiently year after year for the 
ater to subside but his bar re- 
submerged. After twenty 
despairing of the fortune, 
the river kept from him, 
Douglas jumped off the San Juan 
Bridge at Mexican Hat. Five years 
later the river again went dry. 

‘The third day the boats emerge 
from the narrow canyon of the San 
Juan into the mighty flood of the 
olorado. The two rivers join in the 
eart of the West's last great wil- 
derness, a remote, uninhabited coun- 
ry traversed by a maze of sheer- 
walled canyons. From southern Wy- 
oming to Lake Mead behind Boul- 
der Dam, the Colorado flows 
through a mysterious, empty land of 
fantastic rock formations in kaleido- 
scopic colors. Within this region 
scores of cliff dwellings, natural 
bridges and canyons still await the 
oming of the first white man. It is 
a country which stirs the pulse of 


adventure. Even the place names 
iaave. a peculiar, remote flavor of 
pioneering. Kaparowitz ...Plateau, 


/Water Pocket Fold, Dirty Devil 
River and Slickhorn Gulch have the 
jtang of the open West about them; 
ssuch names could never be applied 
ito mean little hills and shallow val- 
jleys. 

Exploration is a fascinating side- 
line to boating down the placid 
waters of Glen Canyon. There is 
Music Temple, a huge natural band- 
shell five hundred feet long and over 
two hundred feet high carved out of 
solid rock by running water. It was 
named by Major John Wesley Po- 
well, a civil war veteran, who first 
Gonquered the treacherous Colorado 
by boat. He camped here on his two , 
expeditions down the river in 18659 
and 1871. Names of the members of 
‘both parties are still plainly visible 
cut into the walls of Music Temple. 
Almost across the river is); Hidden 
Passage,’ a narrow, twisting gorge 
with precipitous cliffs and musical 
‘waterfalls. ‘There is: Mystery Can- 
yon up which boats can be rowed 
for half a mile in still water, the 
‘splashing of the oars echoing from 
‘vertical rock walls five-hundred-feet 
high. Some distance beyond where 


veciliarly close relationship which ~ 


the men who came into this lonely — 


-a year 
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the boats are left, ancient steps, now 
almost obliterated, lead up a cliff 
to an unknown canyon above. They 
were probably made by prehistoric 
Indians to reach their communal 
dwellings. The shallow hand-and- 
toeholds in the smooth sandstone 
turn back the most expert rock 
climbers. A few miles below is a 
deep corkscrew gorge with over- 
hanging walls into which the sun- 
shine never penetrates. A Nevills’ 
party in 1945 explored this weird, 
shadowy place, naming it Twilight 
Canyon. 

A few miles above the 
line is the historic Crossing of the 
Fathers. Here Fray Padre Silvestre 
Velez Escalante and his Franciscan 
brothers crossed the Colorado in 
1776 after an wmnsuccessful attempt 
to find a short route from Santa Fe 
across the desert to California. The 
broad steps cut one hundred and 
seventy years ago by these rugged 
Spanish priests to enable them to 
get their animals down to the river 
are as fresh as if made yesterday. 

A river camp at the entrance to 
Forbidden Canyon is the starting 
point for Rainbow Natural Bridge. 
‘This culminating example of the 


Arizona 


wonders of erosion is but six miles 


by trail up Forbidden and Bridge 
Canyons. ‘he rough track follows a 
small stream as it ascends. Deep 
pools of crystal clear water, banked 
with ferns and overhung by willows, 
are strung together between lively 
little waterfalls, They make irresisti- 
ble swimming holes on the return 
trip under the hot afternoon sun. 
Suddenly a turn in the trail reveals 
a great stone arch against the sky— 
Kainbow Bridge. 

The perfectly proportioned arch of 
salmon-pink sandstone rises in a 
symmetrical bow three-hundred-and 
nine feet above Bridge Canyon and 
has a span of two-hundred and-sey- 
enty-eight feet. If the Capitol at 
Washington could be placed under 
it there would still be room to spare. 
But one is more impressed by the 
perfection of Rainbow Bridge than 
by its size; that it is the result of 
natural forces, water wearing down 
stone, through ages of time. The 
greatest wonder, however, is neither 
its size nor beauty,. but that Rain- 
bow Bridge exists at all. 

Firse seen by white men in 1909, 
Rainbow Bridge was proclaimed a 
national monument by President Taft 
later. In the thirty-seven 
years since its discovery four thou- 
sand people have signed the register 
under the arch, most of them com- 
ing in with pack train over the spec- 
tacular fourteen-mile trail from 
Rainkow Lodge. Only a few hun- 
dred have used the six mile canyon 
route up from the Colorado River. 
Eyen less have scaled the canyon 
walls to sign the register atop the 
bridge, despite the fact that . this 
strenuous climb is well worth doing 
and reasonably safe with the aid of 
a stout rope. 

Two more days spent lazily drift- 
ing down the lordly Colorado 
through a rugged desert land of bril- 
liant colors brings the party to Lee’s 
Ferry, Arizona—the end of the trip. 
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Come to CRESTMONT INN 


For a perfect family vacation high in the scenic Alleghenies. 


Rate includes many activities. 


Superb cuisine. 


No mosquitoes. 


GOLF — TENNIS — RIDING — WATER SPORTS 
TRAPSHOOTING — DANCING — CONCERTS 
GAME ROOM — KINDERGARTNER 


OPENS JUNE 15—Early reservations suggested 
Write for folder: 


THE CRESTMONT INN 
W. T. DICKERSON, Pres. 


EAGLES MERE PENNA. 
the American Southwest you will be The San Juan flows through’ a 


back, for Mexican Hat is surrounded 
on all sides by some of the most in- 
teresting places in the Southwest. 
Here are to be found the Grand Can- 
yon, Navajo and Hopi Indian Reser- 
vations, spectacular Monument Val- 
ley and Canyon de Chelly. Along 
the way are Arches and Natural 
Bridges, national monuments, Mesa 
Verde National Park and the tow- 
ering peaks of the Rockies. 


slice of the American Southwest as 
it was before the white man came 
with his guns, axes, explosives and 
bulldozers. Each San Juan traveler 
is richer for having experienced a 
week living as our pioneer fore- 
fathers did in a country which has 
not yet been “improved” and human- 
ized. Fortunately the San. Juan is 
still wild. Long may it flow through 
its deserted canyons to the Colorado. 
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Vacation variety... 


from high in the sky 
to Pacific Ocean shores 


Seattle-Tacoma with Mf. Rainier . . 

Mt. Baker ; . Olympic Peninsula . . 

Puget Sound . . San Juan Islands 

5 . Fine Hotels . . Mountain Chalets 
Snug resorts 


Before making your vacation 
plans read up on the attrac- 
tions of the evergreen play- 
ground in the Pacific North- 
west. Anillustrated Milwaukee 
Road folder tells all about it— 
where to go, what to see. Cov- 
ers side trips to Victoria and 
Vancouver, B. C., and to 
Alaska. Tells about returning 
via the Canadian Rockies or 
California and Colorado. 
FREE FOLDER 

“Pacific Northwest Vacation 
Suggestions.” Write to H. Seng- 
stacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 934 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Chicago- Pacific 


new Private-room 
sleepers with Sky- 
top Lounge, Toura- 
lux sleepers, Luxu- 
rest coaches, diner, 
Tip Top Grill car. 
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Northwest. All 


HOW TO BE AN AMERICAN ABROAD 


I offered to pay, he flushed, seemed 
on the verge of tears. “For food you 
can pay, yes,” he said. “But this is 
comradeship, please ...” 

Abroad you will meet people just 
like you and me and our friends, 
and many who are utterly different. 
Instead of looking down your nose 
at those who are different, enjoy 
them and their ways. Enjoy the 
leisurely pace of their living, which 
allows time for good conversation. 
Theirs is an aged-in-the wood atti- 
tude toward life which has a flavor 
superior to many of our factory- 
made ways; it is something achieved 
only through centuries of slow evo- 
lution. 

Enjoy the differences in dress, 
cooking, methods of doing things 
that you encounter. Don’t be like the 
American I saw lunching at a lovely 
hotel in Acapulco, Mexico. When 
he was served a Mexican appetizer, 
he bellowed: “What’s this? I thought 
you served American food here.” 
Mexicans, and his own countrymen, 
gave him a wide berth after that 
outburst. 

Make it a point to know some- 
thing—the more the better—about 
the geography of the country you’re 
visiting, something of its history, its 
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great men. Try to learn some of the 
language; two hundred words are 
better than none at all. Knowing 
something in advance gives you a 
chance to ask intelligent questions 
and thus learn a lot more. And your 
enlightened interest will arouse re- 
spect for Americans. 

On the other side of the fence, 
you had better be prepared to an- 
swer questions. You will be asked 
to express your views—America’s— 
on the Marshall Plan. You will be 
asked about labor and Wall Street, 
high salaries and Hollywood. It’s 
a shock to discover the vigor of the 
anti-American venom distilled first 
by Hitler and now by Stalin. By 
cool-headedly explaining your coun- 
try, point by point, you will nail lies 
and make better friends of your 
listeners. No eulogy is needed.’ Give 
your honest opinion, admitting and 
discussing—precisely as if talking to 
other Americans—some of the-more 
unfortunate conditions in our coun- 
try. 

You will be informed quite affably, 
as if it were beyond dispute, that we 
are a people of no history and little 
culture. Your new acquaintances 
will reverse a natural envy of our 
comforts by taunting you about elec- 


tric iceboxes and washing machir 
You have these things, they say, 
what else? Don’t let your hack 
rise. This gambit is an opening 
some animated conversation 
which you'll learn a lot, and give 
much. 

American agencies interested. 
promoting international understa 
ing through travel feel that Uni 
States schools and colleges sho: 
take a hand by teaching poten 
tourists the proper attitude. TI 
have defined this attitude as a des 
and ability to make friends, op: 
mindedness, receptivity, insight, er 
tional expectancy and a philosop 
approach. These are big words © 
what is essentially good manners 

Some years ago, when I fi 
started traveling, a friend wrote 
a letter of advice. This senten 
especially, has always stayed in 

mind : 
_“The habit of being warmly | 
cent to every taxi driver, wait 
and clerk can be easily acquired, a 
it will add immeasurably to the f 
of travel; only by constantly str 
ing to be considerate in all dealir 
with one’s fellows abroad can ¢ 


POWER HOUSE OF THE NEAR EAST 


from Qatar, a small triangle of sand 
desert lies tucked in between Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq. This is the sheik- 
dom of Kuait where, after three 
years of exploration and test drill- 
ing, a partnership of American and 
British interests struck oil early in 
1938. 

By far the larger part of Middle 
East oil production, more than ninety 
per cent at present, is concentrated 
in the Persian Gulf area. At the 
nearest point this area lies eight hun- 
dred miles east and southeast from 
the Mediterranean, with grext desert 
wastes intervening. Every barrel of 
oil exported from these Persian Gulf 
fields travels by sea. 

For destinations east of Suez, 
these tanker shipments probably will 
always continue. They include some 
of the longest hauls known to the 


MAKING A 


Finally we built a shanty on the bank 
to house our recording equipment, 
and strung our microphones at every 
conceivable point. Sometimes the 
drilling operation had to be shut 
down entirely. But after weeks of 
heartache, we got it. 

Our last job was to gather what 
we call “wild sound,” that is, the 
noises, such as animal and birds cries, 
the sound of water lapping, etc., to 
match the scenes which had to be 
shot without sound. 

We had little trouble with animal 
noises. We had but to approach the 
alligator and he emitted his terrify- 
ing sound like the hiss of escaping 
steam. 

But the hardest job of all was re- 
cording “wild silence.” Where you 
have no sound in a picture, you can’t 
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world oil trade, but geography has 


provided no other means of reach- 
ing these consumers. 

For points west of Suez, however, 
including the great markets of West- 
ern Europe, geography has made it 
possible to substitute overland trans- 
port by big-inch pipelines direct to 
the Mediterranean. Thus Persian 
Gulf oil can be delivered by leading 
terminals only sixteen hundred miles 
by sea from the south of. France— 
and 3200 miles from the English 
Channel ports. 

Under the European Recovery 
Program, Western Europe is now 
drawing between three hundred and 
four hundred thousand barrels of 
oil a day from the Middle East. By 
1951 the total is expected to be much 
greater. Accordingly, plans have 


become truly an ambassador 
good will.” 

been drawn for the installation 
additional facilities which wot 


make available additional quantit 
of oil when needed. 

It takes time to translate royalti 
rentals, wages and salaries and oth 
forms of oil income into the mea 
of better living. But already the 
are signs of what can be done w 
the money derived from oil. Th 
are visible in the beginnings of n¢ 
railroads and highways, houses’ a 
schools, hospitals and health servic 
air-fields and harbors, irrigation s} 
tems and experimental farms. 

The development of Middle Ez 
oil, therefore, not only assures ac 
quate supplies of liquid energy 
half the world but it also promis 
a brighter future for the Middle Ea 
itself. 


FILM IN THE LOUISIANA BAYOUS 
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just let it go at that—you have to 
fill in with recorded silence or you'll 
pick up the noises of the recording 
machine. 

Every place we went we found 
frogs croaking or crickets chirping 
until we concluded there was no such 
thing as absolute silence anywhere. 
We finally found it in a graveyard, 
at four o’clock in the morning. 

We were sorry to leave Abbeville. 
It had been our home for almost 
two years and we had made many 
friends there. But back to New 
York we went and then followed 
eight months of the most grueling 
part of picture making, the cutting 
of a finished motion picture, to run 
some seven thousand feet, out of 
nearly three-hundred-thousand-feet of 
film. 


We got our first clues that t 
picture now called Louisiana Sto 
might be well received after ty 
showings in Europe last summer, 0: 
in Edinburgh, one in Venice. It wi 
awards in both places. 

But we still didn’t know wheth 
our travail had been worth while u 
til the results were exposed to tl 
mercy-of the critics here. This ha 
pened last September at the Suttc 
Theater in New York. 


The critics were kind—their ve 
dict was almost unanimous in ot 
favor. The Jersey company, too, w 
pleased with the many commend 
tions of its foresight in making po 
sible a new kind of industrial film. 

All at once, the doubt, the hear 
ache, the unending struggle, becan 
worth while. ‘ 
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FOR LONGER SUMMER VACATIONS 


L + . . . . 
| Travel interests, anticipating a record 


umber of summer vacationists, are trying 
o solve the problems of overcrowded high- 
yays, congested hotels, restaurants and 
notor courts. But this year—unlike the past 
—the question of spreading the vacation 
€ason may be given full consideration by 
fant and office managements, schools and 
bor unions. 

One plan is to advance Memorial Day 
nd to move Labor Day back, in order to 
ngthen the vacation season about a month. 
\nother is to stagger school closings, thus 
teeing teachers, students and their parents 
‘rom the inevitable summer rush. 
Industry, it is pointed out, has much to 
ain by stressing off-season vacations, since 
alant efficiency usually is lowered in the 
summer. Some factories, aware of the 
roblem, already offer an extra week if 
facation time is taken in the winter. Others 
hut down completely, enabling plant re- 
airs and a subsequent full force at work. 
_ Travel leaders are hopeful of enlisting 
abor union interest in the program. En- 
‘ouragement of union members to take off- 
season vacations could greatly reduce over- 
-rowded conditions and, at the same time, 
end to bring vacation costs down. 

Resort owners, ever facing the prospect 
»f a short two or three month season, feel 
hemselves forced to charge rates adequate 
ough during that period to carry them 
through the rest of the year. Extension of 
he season, they say, would make it possible 
70 adopt a more moderate price scale. 

Foreign travel interests have as much to 
Zain as any from a longer summer season. 
An increase in the number of May and Sep- 
‘ember vacation travelers would go a long 
way to easing the demand for ship space. 


STUDENT TOURS TO EUROPE 


_ This year will see the beginning of a 
eries of tours sponsored by the Students 
Travel Club, Inc., which will carry thou- 
ands of students throughout Europe. Pro- 
notion of the idea is based on the theme 
hat travel is an essential part of education. 
[he itineraries will enable students to judge 
or themselves the progress of Europe’s 
truggle to shake off the ravages of war. 
After their arrival in France student groups 
vill travel in special motor pullmans visit- 
ng the principal cities. of various coun- 
ties and intervening points of interest. 
MIembers of the student groups will be spe- 
‘ial guests of faculty members and students 
yf the Sorbonne at Paris, and the Univer- 
‘ities of Reme and Zurich. They will also 
ye present at the opening of the colorful 
Salzburg Festivals. : . 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucient S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 

TRANSPORATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Sidney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


Club Headquarters: 115 W. 45th St, N. Y. 19 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND AND 
SCANDINAVIA 


For the first time since the war Ameri- 
cans will be able to visit Germany this surn- 
mer. Military regulations have been 
framed to make the trip easy and to be 
quickly arranged. Travelers will be restrict- 
ed to the American Zone of Germany, which 
includes Bavaria, central Germany, part of 
the Rhine Valley and the Bavarian Alps. 
It will be necessary to first lay out the route, 
have hotel reservations made, then fill out 
a Military Permit Application. Details for 
the application are taken from the passport. 
The military permit costs two dollars for a 
single trip or multiple transit trips, plus one 
dollar administrative charges. Escorted 
tours have been arranged to include both 
Germany and Austria. Some of these tours 
will cross the British and French Zones by 
special arrangement, although it is expected 
that those two zones will soon be open to 
individual travelers also. Individual travel- 
ers may also visit Austria, including Vien- 
na, by military permit. 

Incidentally, the summer musical and 
dramatic courses for international students 
will be held this year at the historic Mozar- 
teum in Salzburg from July 20 to August 
31 while the great Salzburg Festival is in 
progress. A so-called “master course” in- 
cludes the single lessons in a major subject, 
and numerous additional classes and lec- 
tures. The most successful students will be 
presented at a public concert at the con- 
clusion of the courses. 

Zurich is Switzerland’s industrial, com- 
mercial and cultural city as well as its lead- 
ing holiday center. It is beautifully located 
at the end of Lake Zurich and is flanked 
by two ranges of hills that roll away to the 
Glarner Alps. Students come from all over 
the world to study at the Zurich University 
and the Polytechnic Institute. Concerts, 
opera, theater and ballet performances are 
regular attractions. The summer festival 
takes place in June. By the way, Swissair, 
the airline of Switzerland, will offer in- 


- creased schedules in its transatlantic ser- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


vice. Flights will leave New York direct 
to both Geneva and Zurich every Sunday in 
May, every Sunday and Wednesday after 
June 1. 

The Southeastern Cooperative League 
will arrange a study trip this summer to 
Scandinavia, limited to fifteen participants, 
mostly prominent cooperative union officials 
from the southeastern states. The group 
will leave New York by plane July 3 and 
will visit England, Denmark, Norway and — 
Sweden. 

The Hamlet Festival Plays will be held 
in Elsinore, Denmark, (June 17-27) and 
the Open Air Theater at Dyrehaven begins 
June 23. 

Olso, Norway, offers a Youth Jamboree 
at Gyovik July 5-15. 

And beginning June 23, Sweden cele- 
brates with its Maypole Folk dancing. Dur- 
ing July and August there is also an oper- 
atic play in authentic medieval setting. 


AMERICAN PACKAGE VACATIONS 


Every season the all-expense rail and air- 
plane tours, which comprise one, or a half- 
dozen or more, vacation destinations, grow 
in popularity. These tours include the cost 
of rail or air transportation, hotel accomo- 
dations and meals. Package vacations are 


in heavy demand and offered by various 


tourist agencies. 

Just two and one-half hours by air from 
California, nine hours from the Middle 
West, thirteen hours from the East Coast 
are to be found the beauties of the Pacific 
Northwest. In Portland, Oregon, the an- 
nual Rose Festival will be held June 8-12. 
Within easy reach of Portland are magni- 
ficent beaches, Mt, Hood and Timberline 
Lode, and the lovely Columbia River High- 
way. About an extra air hour to the north 
are Seattle and Tacoma, headquarters for 
trips to Mr. Rainier National Park with its 
mile-high Paradise Inn and active glaciers. 
Still a little farther north is Vancouver, 
B. C., gateway to famed resorts of the 
Canadian Rockies. 

San Francisco and Northern California 
are less than eleven hours by air from the 
East Coast, six hours from the Middle 
West. And twenty-four hundred miles 
across the Pacific from San Francisco are 
the exotic Hawaiian Islands, a nine-and-one- 
half hour flight which can be made either 
overnight or by daylight. 

The Western and Mid-Western visitor 
will find the Great Lakes region and the 
East Coast rich in history and recreational 
activities, and its large cities offer a wide 
variety of entertainment, night life, theatri- 
cals and special attractions. 
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SUMMER IN ARCTIC SWEDEN 
(Continued from Page 9) 


of wild flowers that grew along the 
lake shore and in sheltered vales 
and pockets of the foothills. Kas- 
trup, who, like most Swedes, is 
quite knowledgeable in botany, 
pointed out a variety of rare speci- 
mens, whose names have no English 


equivalent. But I recognized the 
white mountain avens with their 
feathery styles, the sweet-scented 


yellow violets, the blue gentians, and 
purplish wild orchids. The most 
striking of unfamiliar plants were 
the dwarf Lapland rhododendrons, 
with stalks no more than | three 
inches tall, but glowing with purple 
bloom, 

Guests indulge in various activi- 
ties that vacationists enjoy. Some 
merely laze, taking the sun on the 
various terraces or “the midnight- 
sum veranda.’ Every day parties 
climb nearby Mount Nuolja, from 
which one can follow the full route 
of the midnight sun just above the 
horizon from June 11 to July 4 or 
behold a magnificent panorama in 
any season, Each morning we would 
see hikers start on a two hundred 
mile trek south on the Kungsleden, 
“The King’s Trail,’ through wildish 
country, where the Swedish Touring 
Club has blazed a trail, built bridges 
and provided boats, and erected huts 
equipped with bunks and stoves. A 
popular easy walk of some five miles 
toward Norway leads to a tempestu- 
ous tumbling waterfall, known as 
Silverfallet, and just beyond is the 
village of Bjorkliden, where the 
Swedish State Railways have created 
a vacation home for employees and 
their families. 


Many guests spend their best 
hours fishing for incomparable Lap- 


land trout. Some take motorboats 
to seek out Lapp encampments on 
the northern shores of Tornetrask. 

Kastrup and I did a little of this, 
a little of that, as the mood directed, 
nothing strenuous, but taking it all 
as a kind of rest cure, in which one 
kept happily on the move. We 
stretched our legs over irregular 
miles, and fed our eyes on scenery 
that would change in color from 
gold and plum to cream and reindeer 
gray, according to the quality of 
light. We would take after-dinner 
tramps among rocks and wild flow- 
ers, and then sit up late on the ter- 
race savoring the stillness and the 
ineffable mystery of white Lapland 
nights. The noontime cobalt of the 
water would become diluted with 
mercury color, the snow patches on 
distant. ridges would change from 
gleaming white to yellowed ivory 
and the purple of near hills would 
become as tarnished silver. The night 
scene invariably held hypnotic vibra- 
tions, and stirred up unfamiliar re- 
sponses. As Kastrup said, “it is com- 
parable in its magic to the power- 
ful and elaborate witchcraft of the 
Icelandic Ballads.” 

The pure air at Abisko is so 
bracing that the blood and sinews 
react with an unwonted vigor; one 
eats. with increased appetite and 
sleeps with a blessed soundness. 
After three days I could not recall 
when, if ever, I had felt so well. 
The Arctic sun seems to have power 
to dispel worries and to dissolve real 
or imagined physical ills. Here a 
man can shake off excrescences of 
the sophisticate and complex civili- 
zations to the south and greet the 
experiences of the North as some- 
thing marvelously clarifying. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S VILLAGE 
(Continued from Page 17) 


ago that Hans Christian along with 
Odense’s other young people passed 
through the ancient ritual of con- 
firmation. 

Here and there in Odense the 
ugly scars of five years of Nazi oc- 
cupation remain. Idyllic, peaceful, 
and friendly as the town may be it 
was nevertheless the greatest trou- 
ble center in Denmark for the Ger- 
man occupation troops. Although 


Save-the- 
‘| ! Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phlets: “A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
. ae _tiam.,, “Trees, Shrubs and 
SA " Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
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Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
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Storn Classics: 


Book Of matchless beauty and 
5 Rca every two months 
to members at $3.75— books that 
are winning awards for their 
format! Send for free brochure: 


Story Classics, Emmaus 10, Pa. 


many of her foremost citizens were 
put into Germany's dreaded concen- 
tration camps to perish, Oden-e went 
on a six-day general strike in pro- 
test against the inhuman Nazi rule. 
The underground sabotaged the op- 
pressors wherever they could, and 
the Nazis retaliated by destroying 
famous and favorite landmarks such 
as the Odin’s Tower—Denmark’s 
highest tower—which was blown up 
by special order of the Chief of 
German Security Police, Herr Boy- 
enspiesen. The tower is now being 
rebuilt, but the wounds inflicted up- 
on so many Odense families 
never be healed. 

Among the modern developments 
of Odense we must not forget the 
race track in the southern outskirts 
of the town, the excellent golf links, 
a large open-air swimming pool, and 
of course. Odense Stadion, the most 
up-to-date sports stadium in Den- 
mark. 

When little Hans Christian played 
on the uneven cobble stones in the 
streets of Odense almost a century 
and a half ago, an old woman for- 
tune teller told his penniless parents 
about their son: “He'll have better 
luck than he deserves. A wild, high- 
flying bird he’ll be. Something great 
and fine in the world. The time will 
come when all Odense will be il- 
luminated in his honor.” 

Almost sixty years later the old 


x) 


cam 


poet, *tears in his eyes, stood watch- 
ing a joyous procession marching 
through these same streets with 
music and lighted torches. From 
every window in every house a lan- 
tern or a candle shone in the great- 


NEW PLANS FOR THE SCOTTISH HIGH 
(Continued from Page 21) —— 


to give them that chance. The new 
parks will not be show-places, pre- 
served in a vacuum. They will be a 
vital breeding ground for new ideas. 
Loch Lomond is the park most 
likely to attract attention overseas. 
It has the name, and the song, and 
it is so accessible that the tourist 
can reach it within an hour of ar- 
riving in Glasgow. No city in Bri- 
tain and few in the world have so 
much beauty at their doorstep. 
There are contrasts, too, in the 
Cairngorms, where the third park 
will cover what is at once probably 
the most accessible and inaccessible 
scenery in Great Britain. The motor 


roads in the glens are so placed that—_of the people, see them at work, an 


you may watch the stags in Bal- 
moral or the Forest of Mar, or see 
the salmon leaping the Linn o’ Dee, 
without even leaving your car. Be- 
yond the glens are bare mountains 
and the great pass of the Larig 
Ghru, where there is no path ex- 
cept for those on foot and it is 
twenty miles from house to house. 

The fourth park is. planned for 
the Affric region. Glen Affric, a 
few miles west of Inverness, is be- 


est ovation a town has ever 
its favorite son. Se ae 
To this day the birthday of 1} 
Christian Andersen is  celebra 
with light and music in Odense, 
fairy tale town of Denmark. 


yond any doubt whatever the m 
beautiful glen in the Highlands. 
is chiefly famed for its birch fore 
The fifth park will be in Glencoe ar 
the Blackmount, with Ben Nevis— 
the background, an area where ther 
is no forest and very little vege 
tion of any kind except marsh gra 
and heather. BS 

To the tourist, each of these ff 
will offer an unusual holiday. D 
only will they make available ex 
lent walking, riding, camping moun. 
taineering, and sporting facilities re 
served at present only for the vei 
wealthy; but they will enable hir 
if he so desires, to live in the hon 


take part in their play. 
“But, for the Highlander, the parks 
will mean much more than a litt 
prosperity from the tourist trade 
They will mean a second chance, < 
chance to anchor the cream of ea 
generation, and build a new life a 
a new economy in the glens. Th 
day may be coming when exile Scot: 
no longer behold the Hebrides i 
dreams, They will be there, build 


ing. 


TULIP TIME IN HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The Mayor and Council voted an 
appropriation to buy ,one hundred 
thousand tulips. The bulbs were im- 
ported from the Netherlands and 
planted among the street curbs and 
in the parks, and by May of 1929 
the little city was a mass of color 
and bloom. Visitors were invited to 
sée the flowers and public response 
encouraged a repetition of the event. 
A Tulip Time committee was ap- 
pointed and ideas expanded year by 
year. 

Hollanders eagerly accepted the 
donning of Dutch costumes and the 
revival of old Netherlands customs 
and traditions. Customs and costumes 
proved unique and picturesque, and 
made the Festival more festive. 


Wooden shoe carvers were found 
and re-established in business. They 
are busy the .year round carving 
shoes from poplar wood for the 
townspeople. 


The Parade of the Provinces is a 


dramatic program repeated a num- 
ber of times throughout the festival, 
featuring costumes, folk music and 
colorful folk dances in the tradition 
of Old Holland. Many of the cos- 
tumes were brought from the Old 
Country and are not only beautiful 
but very rare. Many are reproduc- 
tions, but even the costumes peculiar 
to towns and subdivisions, as well 
as those of the provinces, are por- 
trayed with fidelity. 

The town’s museum is only ten 
years’ old but its collection is in- 
ternationally known. It, too, is pe- 
culiarly the people’s museum. Many 
have contributed their family antiques 
which were brought to this country 
by their Dutch ancestors when they 
emigrated to Michigan during the 


middle of the nineteenth century 
The Netherlands Government ha 
been interested and cooperative an 
presented the authentic Zeeland an 
Volendam rooms which are a pa 
of the museum. There are exotic dis 
plays from’ the Netherlands Eas 
Indies, including rare types of silvet 
glass, textiles and ceramics create 
by Dutch craftsmen. The Museum 
is open the year round and has’ 
year-round stream of visitors. , 

“Little Netherlands” in its out-doo 
location is a miniature reproductio: 
of some of the quaint sections © 
the Old Country. Local artists ani 
artisans constructed the figures 
boats, bridges and houses. Durin 
the winter mouths old units are ré 
paired and repainted and new one 
are constructed. 

The Festival is culturally motivate 
and  non-commercially sponsorec 
Most of the attractions are fre 
Monies received from paid events ar 
applied to offset the expenses of con 
tinuing the event. 

From 1943-45 Tulip Time was dis 
continued due to war, but the Garde 
Cluk, of the city kept local interes 
alive by flower shows. Bulbs be 


came more and more scarce, how 
ever, since none could be importe 
from the Netherlands. By the fa 


of 1946 it was possible to impo1 
them again, and the Tulip City Gar 
den Club raised funds by popula 
donation to plant about eight mile 
of tulip lanes. 

School work for the children ha 
an added interest in the purposeft 
study of foiklore, literature, musi 
and history. They gain an apprecia 
tion of their sturdy ancestry and c 
the difficulties which a pioneer peopl 
must overcome. vd os 


